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LEGAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue writer of this article proposes to enumer- 
ate, as a matter of some interest, as well as curi- 
osity, both to the professional man and the general 
reader, all the most ancient treatises on the Com- 
mon Law of England,—the different periods at 
which those works were first published,—by whom 
they were written,—the nature and merit of the 
books,—with a brief notice of the life and charac- 
ter of the respective writers. It is also proposed 
to mention the old Reports, both in Law and Equi- 
ty,—the Chief Justices and Chancellors, whose 
decisions they contain,—the estimation in which 
those Reports are now held,—and the order in 
which they were given to the Profession. 

The origin of the Common Law is involved in 
some obscurity. Lord Coke mentions, in his Pre- 
faces to the Thirteen Parts of his Reports, that 
the Common Law of England is of much greater 
antiquity than the Civil Law of Rome, and that 
the laws of the ancient Britons were written in 
the Greek language by the learned Druidical 
priests of that Island, long before its conquest by 
the Romans! In support of this opinion, this ven- 
erable oracle of the Common Law is very perti- 
nacious, and refers to the authority of Julius Ce- 
sar, Strabo, and other writers, who really seem to 
countenance his learned vagary. 

“The Laws of the Britons,” says Lord Coke, 
was a book “wrote in the Greek tongue” by Bru- 
tus, the first king of the Britons, in the year of 
the world two thousand eight hundred and sixty; 
being eleven hundred and three years before the 
birth of Christ,—“Samuel being then Judge of 
Israel.””> This work must, of course, have been 
the first treatise on the Common Law, as it was 
written immediately after the settlement of Eng- 
land. We are gravely told, too, by Lord Coke, 
that this “book, wrote in the Greek tongue,” was 
compiled from the laws of the Trojans! It would 
seem that Brutus, the first king of the Britons, 
was a refugee from Troy, after the memorable 
destruction of that city by the Greeks. 

The next learned work on the Common Law, 
was written at a period somewhat more recent, be- 
ing only four hundred and forty-two years before 
the Christian era! This work was divided into 
two books,—the one on the Statute Law, and en- 
titled “Statuta Municipalia,’—the other on the 
Common Law, and called “Leges Judiciarie.” 
This work was written by Mulunucius,—“of 
some,” says Lord Coke, “called dunvalla M.: oi 
some, dove bant.” 

The third treatise on the Common Law, was 
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written in the “British tongue,” by Mercia Proba, 
the wife of king Gwintellin. This work of the 
fair and noble queen, was written about three hun- 
dred and fifty-six years “before the incarnation of 
Christ,” and was called “Merchenleg.” It may 
well be supposed, that this law book is the first 
and last ever written by an English queen. 

After an interval of one thousand years, accord- 
ing to-Lord Coke’s chronology, the Profession was 
favored with a fourth treatise, styled “Legum In- 
stituta.”” ‘This was from the royal pen of Sega- 
bert, “king of East Angles.” Lawyers must, in 
those times, have been an unpromising set of fel- 
lows, or they would not have imposed the burden 
of writing law books on their kings and queens. 

Two centuries after the publication of “Legum 
Instituta,” king Alfred, of the West Saxons, 
“wrote a book of the laws of England,” which he 
composed from divers laws of the Trojans, Gre- 
cians, Britons, Saxons and Danes. This work was 
called “Breviarium Legum.” 

There was also written a law-book, called “Le- 
gum Communium,” by “king Edward of that name 
before the conquest the 3d.” This, too, was an 
elaborate compilation from the laws of a half-dozen 
nations. 

Unfortunately, however, for Lord Coke and the 
various authorities to which he refers, there are 
none of these books now extant, and we may there- 
fore put what confidence to us seemeth best in the 
authenticity of these very old books. 

The oldest Common Law book now extant, is 
the “Registrum Brevium.” ‘The date of its pub- 
lication is unknown. It contains the original writs 
of the Common Law, which have been used time 
out of mind. Lord Coke refers to Bracton and 
the Statutes of Edward the Third, in confirmation 
of this opinion. Reeve, in his History of the 
Common Law, says,—“The Register of Writs is 
said to be the oldest book in the law; a character 
which may in a great measure be true, but should 
not be allowed without some consideration.” The 
fourth edition of this work, in Norman-French and 
Latin, printed in 1687, is now in the library of the 
writer of this article. It is a large folio, compri- 
sing six hundred pages, and is entirely, as its ti- 
tle-page purports, a “Register of Briefs.”” To the 
Profession of the present day, it can be of little 
value, except as an objectof antiquity and curiosity. 

“The Mirror of Justices,”* is said by Lord 
Coke to have been written long before the Con- 





* This title reminds us of some curious coincidences in the 
naming of books of the Law. For example: the oldest book 
in the German Law, is entitled “Speigel,” or the Looking-Glass. 
One of the ancient Icelandish books, is styled “Specutum 
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quest, but that Horne, “a learned and discreet 
man,” in the reign of Edward the First, added 
much to it. Reeve, in his History of the Common 
Law, says of this work, that “there has been raised 
much doubt and difference of opinion concerning 
its antiquity. Some have pronounced it older than 
the Conquest; others have ascribed it to the time 
of Edward the Second. Both these opinions may 
be pretty right.” It treats of the law generally. 
Lord Coke says, “in this book, in effect appeareth, 


- the whole frame of the ancient common laws of 


the realm.” The “Mirror of Justices” treats of 
the various courts of England,—the high court of 
parliament—the court of chancery—king’s bench 
—common pleas— exchequer—justices in eyrie— 
sheriff’s torn—county court—court baron-—pi- 
pourder. It also treats of the various officers,— 
attornies—ministers of justice—viscounts—coro- 
ners-—escheators—bailiffs, &c. ‘The various pre- 
rogatives of the king are enumerated and discuss- 
ed. The criminal law is treated of under the fol- 
lowing heads,—“the crime of majesty, fausonnery, 
treason, burning, homicide, felony, burglary, rape, 
&c.”’ Pleadings, the various kinds of trials, jury, 
battail, &c., are treated of and discussed at length. 

Glanville’s “Tractatus de Legibus Angliz,” 
was written in the reign of Henry the Second, 
about the year 1160. Inthe language of Chan- 
cellor Kent, very appropriately used, this work “is 
a plain, dry, perspicuous essay on the ancient ac- 
tions and forms of writs then in use. It has be- 
come almost obsolete and useless for any practi- 
cal purpose, owing to the disuse of ancient ac- 
tions; but is a curious monument of the improved 
state of the Norman administration of justice.” 
This work was originally written in Latin, and 
never translated till the present century! It re- 
mained in manuscript till 1554, when it was prin- 
ted “by the persuasion and procurement of Sir 
William Stanford, a grave and learned judge of 
the common pleas.” “It must be considered,” 
says Mr. Reeve, “as a venerable monument of the 
infant state of our laws, and as such will always 
find reception with the juridicial historian, when 
thrown aside by the practising lawyer.” The 
work is divided into fourteen books, which treat of 
pleas belonging to the king’s court, or to the sher- 
iffs’—essoins, trial by duel or grand assize, vouch- 
ing to warranty, advowson, villinage, dower-alien- 
ation, descents, succession, wardships, testaments, 
concords, records, homage, relief, debts and con- 
tracts, attornies, writs of right, assizes and dissei- 
sins. The last book treats of the pleas of the 
crown, and is of more interest than the others, 





Regale.”’ Schrevelius, in his Teutonic Antiquities, gives a 
collection of the ancient laws of Pomerania and Prussia, under 
the title of “Speculum ;” and, as above, one of the old English 
books of practice is the “Mirrour of Magistrates.’ Can tuese 
coincidences be accidental, or do all these names recognize a 
commen origin? Farther---what is there in law to make it like 
a looking-glass, unless it be that the object was to show that it 
was'very liable to laws? 








though the definitions of crimes are vague and 
uncertain. Lord Coke says, “Ranulph de Glan- 
ville wrote learnedly and profoundly of a part of 
the laws of England.” In thoughtfulness to him 
for the fruit which he (Coke) “reaped out of the 
fair fields of his labors,” he gives a long account of 
the chief justice’s noble birth, family, &c. Inthe 
preface to Mr. Beame’s translation of Glanville, 
we are informed that he was chief justice in the 
reign of Henry the Second; that he distinguished 
himself likewise at the head of an army, and had 
the honor of commanding in the battle in which 
the King of Scots was taken prisoner, in 1175. 
After the death of Henry the Second, Glanville 
assumed the order of the cross, and perished fight- 
ing gallantly at the siege of Acre, in 1190. He 
united in his character that of an able general, a 
profound lawyer, an accomplished courtier, and a 
wise legislator. As chief justice, it became his 
duty to act as Viceroy when the King was be- 
yond the seas. It is said he wrote his treatise on 
law, at the express command of Henry the Se- 
cond. The book is asmall volume of about three 
hundred and fifty pages. ‘The character of Glan- 
ville is so illustrious, and his services so various, 
that many persons have doubted whether the chief 
justice was really the author of “Tractatus de Le- 
gibus,” a general in command of the English ar- 
my, and a gallant knight of the Crusades. 
“Dialogus de Scaccaris,’’ was written in the 
reign of Henry the Second. It has generally pass- 
ed as the work of Gervase of Tilbury, says Reeve, 
in his History of the Common Law. Madox, how- 
ever, thinks it was written by Richard Fitznigel, 
Bishop of London, who succeeded his father in 
the office of treasurer in the reign of Richard the 
First. “This book treats in the way of dialogue 
upon the whole establishment of the Exchequer, 
as a court and an office of revenue; giving an ex- 
act and satisfactory account of the officers and 
their duty, with all matters concerning that court 
during its highest grandeur inthe reign of Henry 
the Second.” From this statement of the charac- 
ter of the work, it will be seen that it can be of 
no value at the present day, except as a legal cu- 
riosity. ‘Che style of the work is said to be “some- 
what superior to the law-latinity of those days.” 
Liber Ruber, et Liber Niger Scaccarii,—The 
Black and Red Book of the Exchequer. Reeve 
says, these “are two miscellaneous collections of 
charters, treatises, conventions, the number of 
hides of land in several counties, escuayes, and 
the like.” The Liber Niger has been printed by 
Hearne, in two volumes octavo. Maddox, in his 
History of the Exchequer,.says that the contents 
of Liber Ruber are supposed to have been collect- 
ed by Alexander de Swereford, Archdeacon of 
Shrewsbury and an officer in the Exchequer, in 
the latter end of the reign of Henry the Second. 
The collection of the contents of Liber Niger has 
been attributed to Gervase of Tilbury. 
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“Domesday Book” may be here properly men- 
tioned, although, as Reeve says, it is “not strictly 
a monument of a legal nature.” It has, however, 
an intimate connection with the history of the 
Common Law of England. and is said to have been 
made with a view to the establishment of tenures. 
This great work was accomplished in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. It was begun in 1081, 
and completed in six years. There were appoin- 
ted six justices, in each county, to make the ne- 
cessary surveys. In this great work is contained 
an account of all the lands in England, their quan- 
tity, quality and value, with the names of the pos- 
sessors. The original work was in two volumes, 
but afterwards there were added a third and fourth 
volume, to complete the surveys. These volumes 
are now in the Exchequer of England, and are 
considered by antiquarians as the most ancient 
and most venerable record now in existence. A 
copy of Domesday Book is to be seen in the South- 
Carolina College Library, which was presented 
to the College by the English government. The 
copy in the College Library, is in four very large 
folio volumes, and is an exact transcript, in every 
way, from the original. It is said that King Al- 
fred composed a book similar to this, about the 
year 900, and that Domesday Book was in some 
measure a copy from that of Alfred’s. 

Bracton’s “De Legibus et Consitudinibus An- 
glie,” was written in the reign of Henry the 
Third, about the year 1220. Henry de Bracton, 
the author, was a Judge and a professor of law at 
Oxford, in the reign of Henry the Third. He was 
a fine classical scholar, and is said to have studied 
profoundly the Civil and Common Laws. Crabb, 
in his History of the English Law, says that Brac- 
ton’s work was first printed in 1569, and that it 
was modelled after the systematic method of the 
Roman lawyers. Chancellor Kent remarks, that 
Bracton’s work is “a systematic performance, giv- 
ing a complete view of the law in all its titles as it 
stood at the time it was written; and it is filled 
with a copious and accurate detail of legal learn- 
ing. The style is clear and expressive, and some- 
times polished, and it has been imputed to the 
influence of the Civil on Common Law, which he 
had studied and admired; and the work evinces, 
by the freedom of the quotations, that he had drank 
deep at those fountains.” Bracton’s book is much 
larger than that of Glanville’s, and is a much more 
extensive and general treatise on the Common 
Law. — It is divided into five books, and treats co- 
piously of the following subjects,—law in general, 
the division of persons, division of things, acquir- 
ing dominion over things, gifts, livery of seisin, 
prescription, incorporeal things, liberties and fran- 
chises, confirmations, wills and testaments, right 
of succession, supposititious children, partition, ho- 
mage, relief, custody of heirs, marriage, dower, 
the different courts, appointments of justices, the 
different actions, laeze-majesty, homicide, office of 











coroner, outlawry, murder, abjuration, appeal, du- 
el, indictment, robbery, rape, suicide, theft, pro- 
vors, distress and replevin. The fourth book treats 
of real estate and the various civil actions, and so 
does the fifth book,—such as writs of entry, writs 
of right, nuisances, common of estovers, essoins, 
vouching, &c. From this very imperfect and very 
brief analysis of Bracton’s work, it will be seen 
how much superior it is to Glanville’s treatise. He 
has been styled “the father of the English law,” 
and “the great ornament of the reign of Henry 
the Third.” “His book,” says Reeve, “was de- 
servedly looked up to as the first source of legal 
knowledge, even so low down as the days of Lord 
Coke, who seems to have made this author his 
guide in all his inquiries into the foundation of our 
law.” That Sir William Blackstone must also 
have borrowed largely from him, in his Commen- 
taries, is obvious from the similarity in the divi- 
sion of their works. This work of Bracton was 
written in Latin. 

Britton’s “Pleas of the Crown” was composed 
in the reign of Edward the First, about the year 
1280. It is a small work, originally written in 
the low French of the day, and has been transla- 
ted by Kelham. The translation comprises about 
two hundred pages, in a small octavo form. The 
author was John Breton, and descended, says his 
translator, from the family of Bretons, which had 
flourished at Wichingham, in the county of Nor- 
folk, for several generations. He was a Judge of 
Common Pleas, afterwards of King’s Bench, Doc- 
tor of Laws, and Bishop of Hereford. Lord Bacon 
says, “Britton was of great and profound judgment 
in the common laws, an excellent ornament to his 
profession, and a safety and solace to himself.” 
His book is also called “a learned work” by Lord 
Coke. Chancellor Kent calls it “an appendage to 
Bracton.” Crabb says it is a small French tract, 
and has been looked upon as an abridgment of 
Bracton, interspersed with some new matter. In 
this opinion Reeve also concurs. It is written in 
the name of Edward the First, and in the manner 
of Justinian’s Institutes. Edward is known in 
English history as “the English Justinian,” and 
this title is also given him by Lord Coke. The 
fact of Britton’s book being written in the name of 
Edward, is supposed to have given it some addi- 
tional value and importance. The translation of 
Britton by Kelham, treats of the following sub- 
jects,—coroners, eyres, counterfeiters, homicides, 
murder, mischance, treason, arson, burglars, pri- 
sons, outlaws, rape, sorceries, abjurations, trea- 
sure trove, king’s prerogatives, franchises, ap- 
peals, &c. It is a work of great interest, and 
should be read by every lawyer. 

“Fleta seu Commentarius Juris Anglicani,” is 
a general treatise on the law, written in Latin, 
about the thirteenth year of Edward the First. 
It is in imitation of Bracton, “giving, as it were," 
says Crabb, in his History of English Law, “a 
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compendium of that author, with the alterations 
which had taken place since his time.” The au- 
thor of Fleta is unknown, but is supposed to have 
been one of the Judges of Edward the First, who 
fell under his displeasure, and was imprisoned in 
the Fleta. The work is called Fleta, from the 
prison in which it was written. Lord Coke says, 
“Fleta is a work well written, by some learned 
lawyer, who being committed to the prison of the 
Fleet, had leisure to complete it there, and there- 
fore styled his book by the name of the Fleet, Fle- 
ta, and concealed his own name, as in the preface 
to his work appeareth.’’ Lord Coke seems to 
think that the author lived in the reigns of Ed- 
ward the Second and Edward the Third. The 
Fleet prison, we are told, took its name from the 
river running hy it. This work is divided into six 
books, and treats of—the rights of persons, pleas 
of the crown, courts and officers, methods of ac- 
quiring titles to things, actions grounded upon a 
seisin, writs of entry, writs of right. In many in- 
stances the writer has, says Reeve, transcribed 
whole pages from Bracton. In his Premium he 
has copied from Glanville verbatim, and had an 
eye to him as a guide in many parts of his work. 
Fleta, although it contains a good deal of new 
matter, not to be found in Bracton, is not one third 
as large as “De Legibus et Consitudinibus An- 
glie.” It would seem from the work, that the 
author was well acquainted with the Civil and 
Common Laws, though he does not borrow so 
much from them as his master Bracton did. The 
Fleta was first printed in 1647, from an old manu- 
script, found by Selden in the Cottanian Library, 
and which was the only one extant. It was re- 
printed in 1685, in quarto, and notwithstanding 
the labors of the learned editor, it is said to be still 
very incorrect by Crabb, in his History of the Com- 
mon Law. 

“Summa Magna et Summa Parva,’”—Greater 
and Smaller Summary,—was composed in the 
reign of Edward the First. It was written by Ra- 
nulph de Hengham, who had been chief justice 
in the reign of Edward the First; and was for 
misconduct degraded from office. This work treats 
of the ancient forms of pleadings in essoins and 
defaults. It must have been very useful, says 
Reeve, to a practicer of those times. This work 
was translated into English in the time of Ed- 
ward the Third, and was published by Selden with 
some original notes of his own. Ranulph de 
Hengham is also said to have written two other 
tracts, entitled “Summa Judicandi Essonia, and 
Summa que dicitur quod sit Necessarium, &c.” 
These tracts are described by Bishop ‘Tanner in 
manuscript. He is also said by Dugdale, to have 
composed a Register of Writs, and which Reeve 
seems to think may be the “Registrum Brevium,”’ 


pronounced by Lord Coke the oldest book in the 
law. 








Gilbert de Thornton, chief justice of the king’s 


bench in the reign of Edward the First, was the 
author of an abridgment of Bracton, entitled “Sum- 
ma.’ A copy of this work, in manuscript, was 
found by Mr. Selden, in Lord Burleigh’s library. 
This copy is mutilated, and several chapters 
wanting. No other copy of this Summa, or abridg- 
ment of Bracton, has yet been discovered. 

“Regiam Majestatem,” although a Scotch law 
work, may properly be mentioned in this enumer- 
ation of ancient treatises on the Common Law of 
England, as it is evidently copied from Glanville. 
Crabb says. that this work bears the marks of ha- 
ving been written with the view of illustrating 
Glanville. It isa work of great antiquity, and in 
all probability was written not many years after 
the English treatise. It is to be found in Skene’s 
collection of Scotch Laws. By many of the most 
eminent of the Scotch lawyers, the Regiam Ma- 
jestatem is denied to have been any part of the 
law of Scotland. Lord Stair and Craig are of this 
opinion, whilst Lord Kaimes, Erskine and Dalrym- 
ple, refer to it as containing the genuine Jaw of 
Scotland in former times. 

Fortescue’s “De Laudibus Legum Anglie,” 
was written in the reign of Henry the Sixth, about 
the year 1450. It is, as its title purports, in praise 
of the laws of England; “containing,” says Lord 
Coke, “withal, much excellent matter, worthy the 
reading.”” The author, Sir John Fortescue, was 
Chief Justice of England, and afterwards Lord 
Chancellor. He wrote this work whilst he was 
in exile with Edward, Prince of Wales, in France, 
during the wars of the roses in England. It is 
written in the form of a dialogue, between the 
young Prince and “a certain grave old Knight, his 
father’s Chancellor.” This grave old Knight at- 
tempts to show, that the English Common Law is 
greatly superior to the Civil Law of Rome, and 
that the subjects of England are much happier 
and freer under its administration, than those of 
France are under the Roman law. He treats at 
considerable length the trial by jury, and shows 
how it excels that of trial by witnesses. He ex- 
amines many points of difference between the Ci- 
vil and Common Law, and always gives a prefer- 
ence to the latter. In some instances, too, where 
this preference is exceedingly doubtful. For in- 
stance, he contends that the Common Law is su- 
perior to the Civil Law, in declaring that children 
shall follow the condition of the father instead of 
the mother; and that a subsequent marriage shall 
not legitimate children born before wedlock, &c. 
Mr. Reeve says, “this treatise seems to be inten- 
ded as an introduction to some more particular 
work on the English Law; the object of it being 
rather to take off the discredit which some civil- 
ians had endeavored to throw on it, and to pro- 
mote a more general acquaintance with it, among 
persons who did not study it professionally. It is 
written in a tolerable Latin, and displays senti- 
ments upon liberty and limited government, which 
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one would hardly expect to find in a writer of 
that period. There runs through the whole an 
air of probity and piety, that conciliates the atten- 
tion of the reader, in spite of the many scraps 
quoted from the Fathers, which are interspersed 
profusely, and often very much out of season.” 
The whole work is comprised in a small volume 
of two hundred pages. It was first published in 
the reign cf Henry the Eighth. In 1516, it was 
translated from the Latin by Robert Mulcaster. 
Crabb says that Sir John Fortescue was also the 
author of a work entitled, “The difference between 
an absolute and a limited monarchy, as it more 
particularly regards the English Constitution.” 

“Nove Narrationes.”” Lord Coke says, “the 
book entitled Nove Narrationes, vouched and al- 
lowed in 39 Henry 6, by learned Prisot and his 
companions, justices of the court of common pleas, 
by the name of the Tales, was published about 
the reign of King Edward the Third.” This work, 
as its title purports, consists of declarations, pleas, 
&c., then in use. Reeve says, the “Articuli ad 
Novas Narrationes” is usually subjoined to this 
little book, and is a small treatise on the method of 
pleading, and illustrated with Precedents. “The 
Diversity of Courts” is a small treatise, said also 
to have been written in the reign of Edward III. 

“Old Natura Brevium.” This work is so call- 
ed to distinguish it from Fitzherbert’s “Natura 
Brevium.” It was published in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, and contains all the writs then 
most in use, with a short comment on the applica- 
tion and properties of each. “This work,” says 
Reeve, “became a mode] to Fitzherbert in writing 
his valuable treatise on the same subject.’”’ The 
first edition of this work, says Crabb, of which 
there is any mention, is that printed by R. Pinson. 
Since that, the editions have been numerous. The 
first English edition was printed in 1528. Who 
the translator was, is not known with certainty, 
but attributed by some to Thomas Phayer. 

“The Old Tenures.” This is a small tract, 
written in the reign of Edward the Third, and 
contains an account of the various tenures by 
which land was holden at that period. This work, 
of itself, is of little value; but it has the honor of 
having led the way, says Crabb, to Littleton’s fa- 
mous work on this subject. “This tract was pub- 
lished in 1719 with notes and additions, with the 
eleventh edition of the first Institutes, and re-prin- 
ted in 1764 by William Hawkins, in a selection of 
Coke’s Law Tracts.’”’ In 1525, was printed a col- 
lection of Law Tracts, containing “Old Natura 
Brevium”—“Old Tenures”—‘“Lyttleton’s Ten- 
ures” —“New Tayles”—*“Diversitie of Courts”— 
“Justice of Peace’”—“Chartuary”—Court Baron” 
—“Court Hundrede”—“Retorna Brevium’”—and 
ordinance for taking fees in the Exchequer. This 
collection has since ran through various editions, 
and is a desirable acquisition to the law library of 
the antiquarian. 





“The Laws of Oleron.’’ This is a code of mar- 
itime laws, formed by Richard the First, while he 
lay at the Island of Oleron, on the coast of France, 
on his return from the Holy Land. Hence the 
name of the book. This code was designed, by 
Richard, for the keeping of order and the deter- 
mination of controversies abroad. It is composed 
of forty-seven laws, and their wisdom has been 
fully evinced, by the general reception they have 
met with throughout Europe. They have also 
had the honor of being the basis of a more exten- 
ded system of maritime law. Reeve says, “The 
Laws of Oleron, as they were called, might con- 
stitute a national code of maritime laws for the di- 
rection of the Admiral; and whatever was defec- 
tive therein, was supplied from that great foun- 
tain of jurisprudence, the Civil Law, which was 
generally adopted to fill up the chasms that ap- 
peared in any of the municipal customs of modern 
European nations.”” This work should have been 
noticed sooner in this enumeration, according to 
chronological order, as it was composed about the 
year 1199, several centuries before some other 
treatises already mentioned. 

“Littleton’s Tenures.” In speaking of this 
work, Lord Coke uses the following language,— 
“A book of sourd and exquisite learning, compre- 
hending much of the marrow of the Common Law, 
written and published by Thomas Littleton, a 
grave and learned Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, some time of the Inner Temple, wherein 
he had great furtherance, by Sir John Prisot, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, a 
famous and expert lawyer, and other the sages of 
the la;y, who flourished in those days.” Further 
on in the same article, Lord Coke says, “And for 
Littleton’s Tenures, I will affirm and maintain it 
against all opposites whatsoever, that it is a work 
of as absolute perfection in its kind, and as free 
from error, as any book I have known to be writ- 
ten of any human learning.” Camden says, that 
the students of the Common Law are as much in- 
debted to Littleton’s Tenures, as the Civilians 
are to Justinian’s Institutes. The work was com- 
posed by Littleton for the use of his son, to whom 
it is addressed. It is divided into three books, and 
treats entirely of estates and tenures, under the 
following divisions—estates in fee simple, fee tail, 
tenant in dower, tenant by courtesy, tenant for 
life, for years, at will, homage, fealty, villenage, 
knight service, parceners, joint tenants, estates on 
condition, releases, warranty, &c. It has been 
admitted by almost every writer on law, that there 
is no book in the law which has acquired so much 
notice and consideration as Littleton’s Treatise on 
Tenures. This is owing, says Mr. Reeve, “partly 
to the nature of the subject, partly to the manner 
in which it is treated, and partly to the great char- 
acter of the writer when a judge.” ‘There had 
been so much improvement and alteration in the 
law of real estates, from the time of Bracton, 
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Glanville and Fleta, that these works had become 
in a great measure obsolete in the days of Little- 
ton. Hence, it was a great desideratum to have 
sone treatise, which should explain, in a methodi- 
cal way, the new learning that had arisen on the 
subject of tenures andestates. This Littleton did, 
with a felicity, says Reeve, “which has placed 
him in a rank above all writers on English Law.” 
“The excellence of Littleton,’ says the same great 
judge of these matters, “seems to consist in the 
great depth of his learning, and simplicity of his 
manner; in a comprehensive way of thinking, and 
a happy method of explaining; with a certain 
plainness, yet significance of style, that is always 
clear and expressive.” It is remarkable, too, that 
Littleton never quotes any authority for what he 
advances. This, however, was not very common 
in his day, neither in writing law books, nor in 
delivering legal opinions from the bench. The 
honesty and candor with which he always discuss- 
ed a legal point, added to his extraordinary ability 
and learning in the law, has acquired for him a 
confidence with posterity, much superior to what 
any adjudged cases which he might have quoted 
could have given him. It is said that the undi- 
minished reputation which Littleton possesses, at 
this day, is owing to the subject of which he treats. 
The law of tenures and estates, as understood in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, is, at this day, 
the best introduction to the study of the law of 
real property. Although a large portion of Lit- 
tleton may be obsolete, yet what remains of ten- 
ures cannot be understood, without a knowledge 
of what is obsolete. Littleton became the first 
book put into the hands of students, and lawyers 
gave its text their latest application. In after 
ages, it became the foundation on which Lord Coke 
“raised the splendid superstructure of his own 
fame, by a luminous commentary, which for am- 
plitude and critical acumen, far surpasses any 
thing ever published on a book of science, either 
before or since.’ Lord Coke has carried his at- 
tention to the import of every word in Littleton 
so far, as to make some interesting and valuable 
remarks or commentaries on “&c.”’ which appears 
very often in the Book of Tenures. The exact 
time when Littleton composed his book is not 
known, but it was after the fourteenth year of the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, and whilst he was a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. It was 
written in French, and the first English edition 
was printed by Rastell, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The second English edition, 
by W. Middleton, was printed in 1528. 
“Statham’s Abridgment.”” This work was pub- 
lished in the reign of Edward the Fourth. Itis a 
digest of the laws of England, and was the first 
attempt of the kind. The author was Baron of 
the Exchequer in the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
He must have been a lawyer of great learning, 


the work was entirely new, and conceived, says 
Mr. Reeve, with some judgment, though the exe- 
cution was imperfect. The work may be termed 
an Abridgment of the Year Books. The cases are 
thrown together without any regard to their con- 
nection, and only with reference to the time of 
their adjudication. But with all of its imperfec- 
tions, it must have been a work of great value at 
the time of its compilation. It has served as a 
mode] to others, who have greatly improved on 
the original. There seems to be some doubt 
whether it was printed before or after Fitzherbert’s 
Abridgment, which came out in 1514, and entirely 
superseded that of Statham. It was written in 
French, and printed in quarto by R. Pinson. The 
cases adjudged and reported in the Year Books, 
from the reign of Edward the First, to the end of 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, are all contained in 
Statham’s Abridgment. It also contains many ca- 
ses, says Mr. Crabb, not reported in the Year 
Books. 

“Lyndwoode’s Provinciale.” This is a digest 
of the Ecclesiastical Law of England, and said by 
Mr. Reeve to be somewhat prior in date to that of 
Statham’s Abridgment of the Common Law. He 
thinks it also a work of a much more difficult and 
laborious nature. William Lyndwood, the author 
of this work, was official Principal to Archbishop 
Chichely. In Reeve’s History of the Common 
Law, are the following remarks in regard to the 
natural character of the Provinciale: “The learn- 
ed canonist has here digested under heads, the 
substance of almost every constitution made in 
synods of the province of Canterbury, from the 
time of Stephen Langton down to Archbishop 
Chichely. The method he has taken, is that of 
the Decretals of Pope Gregory the Ninth, so just- 
ly esteemed the most systematic and valuable part 
of the Canon Law. To this digest he has added 
avery copious and minute comment, replete with 
every illustration that could be furnished from an 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of the 
foreign canonists, and a long experience in our 
ecclesiastical courts.” 

“Justice of the Peace.” This small treatise, 
written by Marrow, on the powers and duties of 
a Justice of the Peace, is said to be the only law 
book written inthe reign of Henry the Seventh. 
This is somewhat remarkable, as it was in this 
reign that the wars and feuds between the houses 
of York and Lancaster were closed forever, by the 
union of Henry and his Queen, who represented 
the pretensions of both houses to the throne of 
England. This reign was one of comparative 
peace and quietness, and we would naturally sup- 
pose well calculated to promote the advancement 
of legal science. Marrow’s Justice of the Peace, 
the sole production in the law of an illustrious 
reign, is still in manuscript! The work has ne- 
ver been printed, though quoted by Fitzherbert and 
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“Fitzherbert’s Grand Abridgment.” Anthony 
Fitzherbert, first a learned Serjeant and after- 
wards a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, was 
the most distinguished writer upon law during 
the reign of the eighth Henry. This work entire- 
ly superseded that of Statham’s, as has been al- 
ready mentioned. Lord Coke says, it is “a work 
painfully and elaborately collected.” Chancellor 
Kent speaks of it as a work of “singular utility 
and learning,” for the period at which it was pub- 
lished. It contains the substance of the Year 
Books, regularly digested according to the con- 
nection of the adjudged cases, without any refer- 
ence to the time at which they were decided. The 
decisions of the Year Books are brought down, in 
this digest, to the 21 of Henry the Seventh. It 
contains also a great number of cases, no where 
else to be found. This work was held of such 
high authority, says Mr. Crabb, in its day, that it 
was admitted to prove the custom of a manor. It 
was first printed in 1514, and so useful a law book 
was it, and so great the demand for it, that ancth- 
er edition had to be printed in 1516. This was 
something very extraordinary in those days, but 
would not be remarkable at the present time. It 
was written in Law French, as were, pretty much, 
all the law books of that day. The second edition 
was printed in France, where they understood 
Law French better than they did in England, and 
for that reason, says Mr. Reeve, “many of our law 
books used to be printed abroad.” 

“Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium.” This work 
was also written by Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, and 
first published in the six-and-twentieth year of 
Henry the Eighth. Lord Coke says it is “an ex- 
act work, exquisitely penned.” It is an improve- 
ment of a more ancient work of the same nature, 
and already mentioned as “Old Natura Brevium.” 
It is a treatise, as its title imports, on the nature 
of writs, furms of actions, &c. It was published, 
says Mr. Reeve, “at a time when those writs were, 
many of them, going into disuse, and soon after- 
wards became obsolete, so that hardly nine parts 
in ten of this work, make a portion of our present 
law.” To this work Sir Matthew Hale has added 
some valuable notes and commentaries. 

“The New Booke of Justyces of Peace,” was 
also written by Fitzherbert, about the same time. 
It seems to have been an improvement on an old- 
er work of the kind already mentioned. Lord 
Coke says the Judges, as he has seen it reported, 
found great fault with this work, because in it 
Fitzherbert maintains “that Justices of the Peace, 
having by their commission authority to hear and 
determine felonies, &c., could not hear and deter- 
mine murder.” 

“Doctor and Student.” This work was written 
by Christopher Saint Germain, of the Inner Tem- 
ple; a Barrister of such extensive knowledge, 
says a note to the work, that he was supposed to 
be equal to most men of his time. The book pur- 








ports to be a dialogue between a learned Doctor 
of Divinity and a Student of the Common Law. It 
was written in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and is composed of two dialogues. The first dia- 
logue was written in the Latin language, as we 
are informed in the second, which was written in 
English. The one was printed in 1518, and the 
other did not. make its appearance till 1580. Af- 
ter passing through several editions separately, 
they were at length united under the title of 
“Doctor and Student.’’ The author was evident- 
ly, from the work itself, skilled in the Civil and 
Canon Laws. It is also said that he was well ac- 
quainted with most of the liberal sciences. His 
annotator says: “After spending a long life of 
much piety, usefulness and integrity, he died at 
the age of eighty.” The Doctor of Divinity makes 
his objections to the Common Law, and they are 
answered and explained by the Student. “The 
whole,” says Mr. Reeve, “is treated in a popular 
way, with the freedom and language of conversa- 
tion, conveying by means of objections and their 
answers, not an unsatisfactory account of many 
principles and points of the Common Law.” This 
work treats principally of real estates, but like- 
wise of the law of reason, the law of God, con- 
science, equity, wrecks of the sea, &c. One ques- 
tion put by the learned divine is,—“If a house, by 
chance, fall upon a horse that is borrowed, who 
shall bear the loss?”? Another is,—“If a priest 
have won much goods by saying mass, whether 
he may give those goods or make a will of them?” 
Lord Coke, speaking of this work, says: “the au- 
thor’s name was St. Germain, a discreet man, and 
well-read, I assure you, both in the Common Law 
and in the Civil and Canon Laws also.” Chan- 
cellor Kent remarks, that “ ‘Doctor and Student’ 
has always been considered by the courts, and the 
best of juridicial writers, as a book of merit and 
authority.” In this opinion Sir Wm. Blackstone 
and Sir Wm. Jones concur. 

“Stanford’s Pleas of the Crown.” This work 
was written during the reign of Philip and Mary, 
and has the merit of being the first separate trea- 
tise on Criminal Law. The original treatise of 
Britton contains much matter besides his Pleas of 
the Crown, but his translator has only given this 
portion of the work to the Profession. ‘The name 
is written Stamford by Lord Coke, whilst Mr. 
Reeve speils it Staunford. This diversity in spel- 
ling or writing the names of different authors, will 
be seen very often in old works. In speaking of 
Stamford, Lord Coke says: “This book containeth 
two parts, one of the Pleas of the Crown, the oth- 
er of a lesser volume, of the Prerogative of the 
King; but the latter was first published by Sir 
William Stamford, Knight, some time of Gray’s 
Inn, a man excellently learned in the Common 
Laws, whose posterity prosper at this day.” ‘This 
book was written in French. The method of it, 
says Mr. Reeve, is perspicuous, and the matter 
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disposed with learning and accuracy. Staunford 
is said by the same authority to be uncommonly 
full in his quotations, giving statutes generally at 
length, and transcribing whole pages from Brac- 
ton. He divides his subject into three heads,— 
crimes—the method of bringing delinquents to 
justice—trials and punishment. ‘The quotations 
from Bracton and the Statutes recited, make about 
one half of the Book. It appears from Reeve’s 
History of the Common Law, that Sir William 
Staunford was not only a Knight and a member 
of Gray’s Inn, but also a Judge of King’s Bench. 

“Perkins on Conveyancing.” This is a treatise 
of the Laws of England on the various branches of 
Conveyancing.” Lord Coke, in speaking of this 
work, calls it “a little treatise of certain titles of 
the Common Laws, wittily and learnedly com- 
posed, and published in the reign of King Edward 
the Sixth, by John Perkins, an Utter-Barrister of 
the Inner Temple.” Chancellor Kent says, “so 
great was the popularity of this work with the 
Profession, that it had gone through thirteen edi- 
tions when it was translated from the Law French 
into English, in 1757.’ Since that time it has 
passed through many other editions. The fifteenth 
edition was printed in 1792. The following is the 
table of titles to the eleven chapters of which it 
is composed,—grants, faits or deeds, feoffments, 
exchanges, dower, tenant by curtesy, testaments, 
devises, surrenders, reservations, conditions.— 
Crabb, in his History of the Common Law, attri- 
butes this work to the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and I see Chancellor Kent has followed him. Lord 
Coke says, as we have already seen, that it was 
composed and published in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth. 

“Rastal’s Book of Entries’ was published, ac- 
cording to Lord Coke, in the reign of Queen Ma- 
ry- William Rastal, the author, “was a reverend 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and of great 
industry.” He afterwards published, in 1533, his 
Abridgment of the English Statutes. He also 
published “Termes de Ley,” or an exposition of 
Law Terms. The name of Rastal is distinguish- 
ed for law printers and Jaw writers. John, the 
first of the name, published the Tables to Fitz- 
herbert’s Abridgment, in 1517; also a translation 
from the French of the Abridgment of the Sta- 
tutes, which was the first abridgment in the Eng- 
lish language. John Rastal was the brother-in- 
law of Sir Thomas Moore, and quitted the profes- 
sion of the Law to follow that of a Printer. He 
was also the father of William Rastal, the Judge 
above mentioned, who changed the profession of a 
Printer for that of the Law. 

“Brooks’ Abridgment.”” This work was pub- 
lished in the sixteenth year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and in a great measure superseded the 
Abridgment of Fitzherbert, as his Abridgment did 
that of Statham’s. Chancellor Kent says, this 
Abridgment of Brooks’ was first published in 








1573. Like that of Fitzherbert’s, it is an abridg- 
ment of the cases decided and reported in the 
Year Books. Robert Brook, the author, was Chief 
Justice, and it is said compiled this work for his 
own private use. It was not published until long 
after his death. Lord Coke pronounces this work 
to be “a worthy and painful work, and an excel- 
lent Repertory or Table for the Year Books of the 
Law.” 

“Lambard’s Office of Justice of the Peace.”— 
This book was published towards the latter end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. It is said to be “me- 
thodically written,” and its character may be in- 
ferred from the title. 

In addition to the above treatises on Law, which 
bring us down toa more illustrious era in the Pro- 
fession, Lord Coke mentions a book, entitled “A 
Treatise made by divines and others, learned in 
the laws of this realm, concerning the power of 
the clergy and the laws of the realm.” Also, a 
“small treatise concerning the manner of keeping 
Court Baron and Leet;”—and another called “The 
Diversity of Courts.” These three works were 
all published in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
Crabb refers to “Carta Fede,” or the Book of 
Precedents of Feoffment, published in 1546,— 
“Book of Precedents,’”’—“The Attorney’s Acade- 
my.” It is likely, however, that they were not 
tracts of any great value. They were all printed 
in Law French, and translated into English. This 
brings our enumeration down to Lord Coke and 
Chancellor Bacon, where we propose closing it 
for the present. 





COME TO THE SOUTH. 


Ox! come to the South, sweet, beautiful one !--- 
*Tis the clime of the heart, ’tis the shrine of the sun: 
Where the sky ever shines with a passionate glow, 
And the flowers spread their treasures of crimson and snow : 
Where the breeze, o’er bright waters, wafts incense along, 
And gay birds are glancing in beauty and song: 
Where summer smiles ever o’er mountain and plain, 
And the best gifts of Eden, unshadowed, remain! 
Oh, come to the South, 
The shrine of the sun,--- 
And dwell in its bowers, 
Sweet, beautiful one ! 


Oh! come to the South, and I’ll build thee a home, 
Where winter shall never intrusively come : 
The queen-like catalpa, the myrtle and pine, 
The gold-fruited orange, and ruby-gemmed vine, 
shall bloom round thy dwelling, and shade thee at noon, 
While birds of all music keep amorous tune : 
By the gush of glad fountains we'll rest us at eve, 
No troubles to vex us, and no sorrows to grieve ! 
Oh, come to the South,--- 
The shrine of the sun,--- 
And dwell in its bowers, 
Sweet, beautiful one ! 


Oh! come to the South, ’tis the home of the heart,--- 
No sky like its own, can deep passion impart: 
The glow of its summer is feit in the soul, 

And Love keepeth ever his fervent control ! 

Oh, here would thy beauty most brilliantly beam, 
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And thy life pass away like some delicate dream !--- 
Each wish of thy heart should realized be, 
And this beautiful land seem an Eden to thee ! 
Then, come to the South,--- 
The shrine of the sun,--- 
And dwell in its bowers, 
Sweet, beautiful one! 
A. B. MEEK, (Ala.) 





FROM A VOLUME OF MS. POEMS, ENTITLED “SPECIMENS OF ITAL- 
IAN LYRICS,’’ BY RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 
MICHAEL ANGELO 

Michael Angelo, as those conversant with his life are aware, 
Was a poet as well as sculptor, painter and architect; and, to 
complete the list, civil and military engineer. In the latter 
character he planned the fort on the heights of San Miniato, su- 
perintended its construction, and assisted personally in its de- 
fence. This was during the memorable siege of Florence by 
the allied army of the Pope and the Emperor, which ended in 
the downfall of the Republic, and the creation of a Dukedom 
for Alessandro de Medici, the illegitimate son of the one married 
to a natural daughter of the other. Belonging to the party called 
“Republicani Arrabiati’’—rabid republicans—the patriot-soldier 
found it expedient to conceal himself for some days after the 
surrender,—a precaution by no means useless, since he was 
particularly obnoxious, and in the general license would doubt- 
less have been murdered. 

Clement VII., who, whatever were his vices, loved and en- 
couraged the arts, set too high a value on the talents of Michae] 
Angelo to regard his politics, and not only gave express orders 
that he should suffer no harm, but gave him an asylum in Rome, 
where he was treated with kindness and lionor. 

When Cosimo I. succeeded Alessandro, whose short and 
profligate career was ended by assassination, he invited Michael 
Angelo to return, but no entreaties or inducements could recal 
the latter to his enslaved country. That his reluctance was not 
owing to any want of patriotism, is proved by his whole life. 
That he felt the separation from his country deeply, is evident 
from his sonneton Dante. This poetic tribute from the volun- 
tary to the involuntary exile, is probably the most touching com- 
ment ever made by one great genius on another. The follow- 
ing verses, much less known though not less beautiful, were 
found among his MSS., now in the hands of the learned and es- 
timable Cavaliere Buonarotti, President of the chief tribunal of 
Justice in Tuscany, his collateral kinsman, and the inhabitant 
of his former dwelling, where the studio, oratory and apart- 
ment of the sublime and universal artist, all rich in relics, have 
been religiously preserved. These lines remained inedited, 
probably on account of their political tendency, until some six 
or seven years ago, when they were given by Cavaliere Buona- 
rotti to Professor Rossini, who published them in his “Luisa 
Strozzi.”’ Few as they are, persons of cultivated taste recog- 
nize in the fearful energy of the original, that “terrible hand” 
which, ina sister art, drove so furiously its startled chisel into 
the trembling marble. 


MADRIGALE 
DI MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI, PUBBLICATO LA PRIMA 
VOLTA DAL ROSSINA NELLA SUA LUISA STROZZI. 
Per molti Donna, anzi per mille amanti 
Creata fosti, e d’angelica forma; 
Or par che in ciel si dorma 
Se un sol s’appropria quel ch’e data a tanti. 
Ritorna ai nostri pianti 
Il sol degli occti tuoi, che par che schivi 
Chi del suo dono in tal miseria e nato. 


Deh! non turbate i vostri desir santi’ 

Che chi di me par che vi spogli e privi, 

Col gran timor non gode il gran peccato. 
Che degli amanti e men felice stato 

Quello ove il gran desir, gran copia affrena, 
Che una miseria di speranza piena. 


VOL. Il. 











MADRIGAL 
ON FLORENCE, UNDER THE TYRANNY OF DUKE ALEXANDER 
DE’ MEDICI, IN THE FORM OF A DIALOGUE. 


MICHAEL ANGELO AND THE EXILES. 


Thousands and thousands loved thine angel charms, 
Avouching heart in hand an honest flame, 
And do the heavens sleep, when in the arms 
Of one vile ravisher thou sink’st to shame? 
Light of our eyes! let fond complaints reclaim 
Their lov’d, lost fair to those who mourn her harms, 
And curse their life since it survived her fame ! 


FLORENCE. 
Nay, hide, kind hearts! your holy grief within,— 
The spoiler’s crime brought him not joy but pain, 
For guilty fear poisons enormous sin : 
The happiest lovers are not those who drain 
Passion’s unshared excess,— but those who win 
High hopes from misery that bears no stain ! 





NOTES ON CUBA. 


(Entered according to Act of Conzress, in the year 1843, by Burges & James, 
in the Clerk’s Oifice of the District of South-Carolina.) 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it.”’ 
BURNS. 

Tue wind had blown strongly for several days 
from the north, and had raised a heavy sea in 
the gulf stream, so that in crossing from Key- 
West to Havana, we were merrily rocked all 
night in the tight little brig Hayne, than which 
a swifter, easier or safer sea-boat, never danced 
“o’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea,” as 
the poet sung when he was nol sea-sick. Right 
glad were we, at break of day, to see our des- 
tined port close to us ;—the prospect of soon get- 
ting into smooth water, cheered all the passen- 
gers; even those who still acknowledged the 
power of the sea-god, in their faltering steps and 
dizzy brains, crawled on the quarter-deck with 
some alacrity, to view the panorama we were 
fast approaching. The sight of land, even to 
the old seaman, is ever beautiful; and every 
town appears from the ocean to advantage in his 
eyes, who for some time previous has seen noth- 
ing around him but a wide expanse of waters. 
Havana and its harbor, however. presented from 
our quarter-deck a picture not surpassed in beau- 
ty by even that of Naples and its celebrated bay. 
The eye could not cease to dwell on it, surroun- 
ded as it was on nearly all sides by hills covered 
with luxuriant verdure,—its grey towers and 
massive buildings in strong contrast with the 
brilliant garb which nature wears under the tro- 
pics, and which was glistening in the bright 
sun’s rays; while the immense fortifications of 
the Cabanas, covering every summit of the hills 
on the opposite side of its miniature bay, and the 
Moro at its narrow entrance, raising its high 
perched tower, like a sentinel on his post, seem- 
ed to frown from their height on the peaceful 
scene below. The gulf stream lashes the very 
cliffs which form the portals of the harbor, and 
the sudden transition from its rough waves to 
the still waters of the latter, seems like the work 
of magic. 

We were soon at anchor amid a large fleet of 
vessels from every nation; and the hum of min- 
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gled voices from the busy city, the ringing of its 
numerous bells, the braying of trumpets, and 
the rolling of drums from the battlements above 
us, burst on our ears in pleasing confusion, Ha- 
ving delivered our passports to the boarding- 
officer, a guard was placed over us, and we were 
left to enjoy the scene. Some of the passengers, 
who had never before visited the place, were 
looking over the sides for boats to convey them 
on shore; while those who had been here before, 
were quietly seated, or lounged about the decks, 
well knowing that three or four hours would 
elapse, before all the formalities requisite to land 
us could be finished. Every one knows, that the 
visiter to Cuba must give a responsible security 
that he is an honest man and true, before he is 

ermitted to place his foot on the soil,—a regu- 
ation which would not be amiss in our own coun- 
try. Our future host, Mr. West, has already of- 
fered his services, and his clerk is now engaged 
in obtaining permits for us to enter the town. 
We are learning, not very patiently, the mean- 
ing of the common Spanish phrase, “poco a 
poco;” but here he comes. and having been coun- 
ted by the sentinel as we pass over the bul- 
warks, we are marshalled in order with our lug- 
gage, and headed by our guide proceed to the 
custom-house. The trunks are deposited on its 
floor, the order to open them is given, and amid 
the misgivings of all,—for we had heard much 
of his strictness,—the officer proceeded to exam- 
ine them. We were, however, agreeably dis- 
appointed; in no custom-house that I have ever 
entered,—and I have been through those of 
France, Switzerland and Italy,—was I treated 
with as much politeness. All that the stranger 
has to do to ensure good treatment, is to smile 
while his tightly-packed clothes are tossed into 
perfect confusion ; nay, even to assist in the work, 
anticipating the movements of the officer’shands; 
and although among your stock there may.be 
many articles which might not be overlooked, a 
few words explaining that they are for your 
own use, will suffice to pass them. We were 
soon, therefore, on our way to our hotel, amid 
the carts, volantes and motley crowds which 
thronged the busy streets; and having reached 
it, quietly seated ourselves in its balcony, which 
overlooks the harbor and the opposite country, 
and feasted our sight with the scene. In the 
usual short passages from Charleston to Havana, 
it almost seems as if enchantment had caused the 
change from the climate and scenery of the for- 
mer, bound in the frozen embrace of winter,— 
its cold winds, its leafless trees and bare fields,— 
to the warm temperature of the latter, with its 
beautiful country dressed in all the verdure of 
midsummer,—the trees laden with fruit, and the 
fields covered with flowers. One steps upon an 
entirely new world, and among a new people, 
with nothing to remind him of home, but the flag 
which — waves from the mast of his ves- 
sel; while the novelty of the surrounding ob- 
jects attracts his notice on every side, and min- 
gled impressions crowd upon him in pleasing 
confusion. 

Although Havana is not Cuba, in the light 
that Paris is said by its modest citizens to be 
France, her large population, varied costumes, 
and numerous institutions, can only be correctly 








painted in detail. Moreover, the first impres- 
sions, although the most vivid,and sometimes the 
most correct, are not always so; and from my 
last visits to the island,1 have learned to lay 
aside many prejudices which were at first forced 
upon me, and have now stepped on its shores, 
familiar to me from a long acquaintance, as on 
those of a second home. 


SUNDAY IN HAVANA. 


We arrived on Saturday, and the next morn- 
ing | awoke amid the ringing of merry peals 
from the numerous bells of the different convents 
and churches,—the firing of cannon from the 
forts and armed vessels,—and the noise of trum- 
pets and rattling of drums from the barracks and 
fortifications,—a mode of saluting the rising 
morn, not confined, however, entirely to the Sab- 
bath. On opening the shutters,—for my win- 
dow did not contain a single pane of glass,—the 
pale beams of the full moon, mingled with the 
faint light of dawn, eutered my chamber, and I 
saw by my watch that it was but five o’clock. 
Desireus of witnessing the religious ceremonies 
of the day, I hastily arranged my toilet, and 
strolled out in the direction of the neighboring 
convent of Santa Clara. The streets at this 
early hour were already alive with pedestrians ; 
but asI approached the chapel, I saw many pass 
by its door, and but few enter. As I was about 
to follow the latter, a churchman, who seemed 
belated, hurried past me, and having thrown 
away, with apparent reluctance, a half-consumed 
segar which he had been smoking, entered the 
church. The choir was already chanting, and 
priests in full robes were officiating at the altar, 
which glittered in all the brilliancy of innumera- 
ble leaves of silver and gold, reflecting a thou- 
sand rays from the lights burning around them. 
cat § persons had collected and were scatter- 
ed over the floor of the church, mostly in a kneel- 
ing posture, with their faces turned towards the 
altar, apparently engaged in silent prayer. To 
those of our country,—where the synagogue, the 
cathedral and the meeting-house, are sometimes 
so close to each other, that the Hebrew melody, 
the Latin chant, and the simple, familiar hymn, 
ascend, blended in one strain, to Him whose 
ears are open to all,—a description of the Ca- 
tholic form of worship would be superfluous. 
But, however little it may vary in different coun- 
tries in its ceremonies, the observance of them 
by the worshippers will always be strongly af- 
fected by their peculiar views and feelings. The 
interior of the church has but little to boast of, 
either in its architecture or its decorations. 
Roughly plastered walls, with the rafters and 
roof coarsely painted; a few wooden and wax 
images, badly executed ; some gilded columns, 
and the tinsel spread above and around the al- 
tar, were all that met the eye. Still, there was 
more apparent devotion than I have seen in the 
splendid edifices of France and Rome. Here 
were no “loneurs des chaises” bustling about the 
worshippers, collecting their rents of sous, and 
making the house of God “a house of merchan- 
dise ;” nor was the service interrupted by idlers 
lounging from place to place. As the day pro- 
gressed, the church became fuller,—if that ma 
be so designated, which one-eighth part of it 
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could have accommodated. I was particularly 
struck by the perfect equality which seemed to 
reign among all present. Nearest the railing 
around the altar, several negroes in common 
clothes, two or three with baskets, were stand- 
ing or kneeling, and behind them a group of 
well-dressed ladies were paying their devotions. 
Then came an intermingling of white, brown 
and black, in all kinds and qualities ot habili- 
ments. Next to a sefiora, whose liveried foot- 
man kneeling behind her, proclaimed her to be 
above the common sort, sat a decrepid old black 
woman, dressed in a coarse calico frock, with a 
shawl over her head and shoulders; while close 
behind the latter, two young ladies knelt on a 
rug, which had been spread by their gaily live- 
ried foot-boy, who, to save his white pants, ap- 
propriated to himself one corner of the same car- 
pet. The moustacheod exquisite and the cale- 
sero knelt side by side,—the red cloth jacket of 
the latter, with its gold lace trimmings, and his 
heavy boots and immense silver spurs jingling 
at every movement, contrasting strangely with 
the plain light dress of the former. But it was 
among the female sex, that the difference of dress 
in the two races was most strongly marked. 
While the daughters of Japheth were almost 
uniformly dressed in black, (from the time of the 
Moors, the church dress in all the dominions of 
Spain, ) those of Canaan were arrayed in colors 
of every hue, and not unfrequently in entire suits 
of white,—their lace shawls thrown over their 
heads, and falling in folds over their shoulders 
and bosoms, giving them the appearance of so 
many brides. The whole congregation did not 
exceed one hundred, and of these one-third were 
colored,—of the rest, about ten were gentlemen 
and four or five children,—while ladies, who had 
passed the better or larger portion of their lives, 
chiefly composed the remainder. During the 
performance of service, a St. Augustine monk, 
with a coarse blue gown and white knotted cord 
girdle, took his seat in the confessional,—an open 
stall, having a grated aperture on each of its 
two sides, placed against the wall. A young 
lady rose soon after, and kneeling beside it, 
poured through one of the sieves a list of her 
sins, into the ears of the worthy confessor. It 
must have been a long one, for she detained him 
a full quarter of an hour; but they could only 
have been peccadilloes, for while he applied his 
ear to the grating, my confessor’s eyes were bu- 
sily scanning the whole congregation. He seem- 
ed, indeed, to pay as much attention to what 
the fair penitent was saying, as I have seen a 
physician do to the recital of the unimportant 
symptoms doled out to him by a patient, whose 
case he already well understands, and for whom 
he has in thought already prepared a prescrip- 
tion. When she had finished, he mumbled a 
prayer or benediction, made a few crosses, took 
a pinch of snuff, and hurried into the sacristy, 
leaving the poor girl still kneeling. There were 
several persons near her during the whole con- 
ference, but I do not think they could have over- 
heard it. In the walls were several openings 
for the confession of the nuns, and at the north- 
ern extremity a double lattice work, which con- 
cealed them from the congregation; but, as I 
heard only bad singing from that quarter, I felt 





no curiosity to penetrate its veil. The music was 
very inferior,—and, indeed, it is only when high 
mass is performed, and the orchestra of the ope- 
ra is employed, that it is worth listening to in 
any of the churches in Havana. When the ser- 
vice was over, the people retired in groups, some 
lingering to finish their private devotions, or in- 
terchange civilities with their friends; while 
new-comers in the meantime entered, and a lar- 
ger number soon collected to attend the third 
mass,—for the ceremony is repeated in all the 
churches, from 4 to 9, a. M., and in one at 12, but 
I have never heard vespers on the Sabbath. 
On the whole, there appeared in this congrega- 
tion, especially among the colored portion, a 
deep devotional feeling ; whether this be caused 
by external forms, and the mystery of a service 
in an unknown tongue, or by the burning words 
of truth from the lips of the preacher, will not He, 
who looketh only to the heart of man, accept the 
prayer of each penitent. In the absence of all 
show of dress among the whites,—in the exter- 
nal marks of the deepest humility,—and in the 
attentive observance of the service, there was 
much here that might be profitably imitated by 
many a sect, who affect to deride what they are 
pleased to designate the superstitions of the 
Spanish Catholic. 

After breakfast, I strolled along the extensive 
quay, to which all the vessels are moored bows 
on. Yesterday, it was so covered with bales of 
merchandise, barrels and boxes of produce, heaps 
of not very fragrant dried beef, of cheese, garlic, 
hides, lard, etc., and was so crowded with negro 
laborers, engaged in loading or unloading the 
vessels, custom-house officers and merchants’ 
clerks, that it was almost impassable. To-day 
not a single object obstructed the view from one 
end of it to the other, while the planks, thorough- 
ly cleansed by water, offered a pleasant prome- 
nade to the pedestrian. An air of quiet,—an 
absence of all labor,—reigned on the hitherto bu- 
sy mart,—while the vessels, with their gay flags 
fluttering in the east wind, gave an air of cheer- 
fulness to the scene. The sailors, dressed in 
clean clothes, were loitering in groups on the 
decks, or sat reading or conversing; every thing 
seemed to proclaim that it wasa day of rest. I 
wandered through the streets of the city, and the 
scene waschanged. The stores were open, and 
behind the counter could be seen the restless 
Catalan, his bright eye closely observing the 
passers-by. The various trades and occupations 
were pursued as on the other days;—the hammer 
of the shoemaker was heard, as he sat by his 
door and compressed the sole of the future shoe ; 
the wheel of the razor-grinder whirled as swift- 
ly as ever, while he accompanied its hum with a 
low song; the tailor plied his needle and the 
saddler his awl, and the tobacconist was rolling 
the fragrant weed into the much-cherished se- 
gar, while others were cutting the wrappers. 
The vender of lottery tickets perambulated: the 
streets as usual, with the open package in his 
hand, offering the tempting bait to all; volantes 
rolled by as rapidly as ever—and nothing but the 
absence of the carts, which convey merchandise 
from the warehouses, and which often block up 
the streets, distinguished the Sabbath from the 
week days. The markets were all open, where 
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bustling servants were providing for the meals 
of the day ; while, at a fountain in the centre of 
one of them, busy cooks were washing numerous 

lates and dishes, which had served to present 

is morning meal to the montero. At the gates 
of the city, a succession of volantes were pass- 
ing, freighted with happy citizens eager to enjoy 
the fresh air of the country ; several contained 
sable ladies dressed in white, on whose faces an 
assumed dignity had taken the place of the usual 
thoughtless expression common to negroes. It 
was noon, and on the passeo,—a beautiful pro- 
menade outside of the walls,—a few soldiers 
were strolling, and three or four country people 
were seated on the benches, resting from the fa- 
tigue of their journey. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, the scene was changed. Its hitherto quiet 
walks were crowded with citizens promenading, 
and its long roads thronged with volantes, con- 
taining two, but more frequently three ladies, 
the one in the middle sitting somewhat before 
the others. As the pace at which they were 
driven was slow, a fair opportunity was offered 
to the gentlemen, who stood in long rows each 
side of the road, to scrutinize the features of 
eachone. Nor did they seem at all averse to be 
thus stared at, their features remaining impas- 
sable as moulded wax,—and with the exception 
of their eyes, from which a furtive glance would 
tell that you also were submitted to their exam- 
ination, not an expression escaped from them. 
When, however, they passed an acquaintance, 
a transient smile, and that prolonged waving of 
the hand, or of the fan, which the Spanish creole 
does so gracefully, would be given as a token of 
recognition. As it was the Christmas holydays, 
most of the planters with their families had gone 
into the country to their plantations, and there 
were fewer volantes, in proportion to the popu- 
lation of Havana, than I have seen on the passeo 
of Matanzas,—nor was there as much beauty as 
may be seen in the latter. A few gentlemen, 
mounted on American horses, were trotting a- 
longside the cavalcade; the large size of their 
animals, and in some their curtailed manes and 
tails, contrasting strongly with the small Cuba 
horse, with his fine flowing mane and tail tightly 
plaited. As itis the very height of vulgarity, 
ina Spanish lady, to walk in the streets, not 
one was seen on foot; although the delightful 


promenades would have tempted the fair sex of 


any other nation, to enjoy that most beneficial of 
all exercises. The passeos, two in number, are 
very long; and the width of their walks, and the 
flowers and trees which adorn them, add much 
to their beauty. Several fountains and statues 
are erected on them; among the latter was one 
of the infant Queen of Spain, in bronze, repre- 
senting her as a girl about four years old,—on 
one side of the pedestal was inscribed, “to the 
august name,”—on the other, “this royal statue, 
pedestal and railing, given by the Count de Ca- 
sa Brunet.” In the afternoon, the scenes in the 
streets did not differ from those of the morning ; 
and when night had set in, the citizens flocked 
to the Plaza des Armas, to listen to the military 
band, which plays there several nights in the 
week. Itis situated in front of the Governor’s 
palace, and is laid out in four small parks enclos- 
ed by low iron railings, and traversed by two 





wide walks paved with smooth stone, while ano- 
ther of like width surrounds the whole; and 
numerous benches, some extending the whole 
length of the sides, offered to the pedestrians an 
agreeable lounge. <A few trees are planted in 
the parks, so arranged as not to intercept the 
view ; while a fountain, pouring out a constant 
stream into a reservoir, serves the double pur- 
pose of watering the garden and cooling the air. 
The whole has a pleasing effect, whether seen 
by day, with its green sward and neatly trimmed 
orange trees, its prim-looking sagus, and grace- 
ful palms,—or at night, by the light of its nu- 
merous lamps, with its crowd of joyous pedes- 
trians, and its large military band. It is here, 
too, that one can see the ladies promenading, but 
only by the light of the moon or lamps; so that, 
however beautiful may be the feet of the Havana 
belles, their exhibition is confined to their par- 
lors and volantes. I saw no negroes among the 
promenaders, but there were several whites in 
mean habiliments, and some sailors in shirt and 
trousers; the greatest number, however, consis- 
ted of well-dressed gentlemen, and ladies with- 
outhats. While the band played around the 
fine marble statue of Ferdinand, in the centre, 
some would cluster as near it as the line of sen- 
tinels would permit, while the rest were seated 
on the benches, or continued their promenade, 
the greatest order prevailing throughout. At 9 
o’clock the drums struck up a march, and the 
whole band joining, left the place. This wasa 
signal for the breaking up of the company, and 
most of them retired, leaving a few seated on 
the benches, lingering to enjoy the refreshing 
coolness of the evening. The nights are, indeed, 
so pleasant during the whole of winter, except 
when a norther occasionally blows, that it is de- 
lightful to sit in the open air; nor is this appa- 
rent exposure attended with any ill effects, even 
to the majority of invalids. While we enjoyed 
the scene, the watchmen, one hundred strong, 
were drawn up in a line under the porch of the 
Governor’s palace, each armed with a spear and 
furnished with a lighted lantern; but I did not 
see the double brace of pistols, which those of 
Matanzas carry in their belts. About 9 o’clock, 
they were sent to their posts, and on returning 
homeward we passed several in the now almost 
deserted streets, with their spears shouldered 
and their lanterns at their feet. 


CAMPOS SANTOS 

One of the chief objects of curiosity to the 
stranger, in every town in Cuba, is the Campos 
Santos; he visits it, propelled by the same feel- 
ing which prompts him to witness an execution, 
or any other sight that will chill his blood, and 
create a certain sense of sinking at the pit of his 
stomach, which those, ignorant of its position, 
have referred to the heart. Having hired a vo- 
lante at the Plaza for seventy-five cents an hour, 
one-half the price asked, I rode out the gate del 
Punta, througlf a long street of mean-looking 
houses, built near the borders of the sea, to the 
common cemetery of Havana, where all the dead 
of the city and its large suburbs are interred. 
The entrance to it is through a pretty shrubbery 
of perpetual roses, papayas, pomegranates, and 
other tropical trees, irrigated by meandering rills 
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from an aqueduct, which supplied several reser- 
voirs placed about the garden; while two large 
majaguas over the gate, and several tall palms 
interspersed about the garden, threw a grateful 
shade over all, and added to the inviting fresh- 
ness of the spot. Through the centre of an ob- 
long building, used for a chapel and dwelling- 
house of the sexton, an arched passage led me 
into the cemetery, a level square divided into 
four equal parts by two transverse, flagged walks, 
each quarter being enclosed by a neat, low, iron 
railing, and having in one corner a receptacle 
for the bones disinterred in digging new graves. 
They were already more than filled, the pile of 
bleached skulls and other bones being heaped 
up above the top of the walls of each, while 
above them, to soothe the friends of the deceas- 
ed for the liberty thus taken with their remains, 
four obelisks raised their tall forms, having in- 
scribed on them the comfortable assurance— 
“Exultabunt ossa humiliata.” About forty large 
pines of the country, resembling cedars, threw a 
a shade over the walks, while the ground, 

are of shrubbery, was covered by a luxuriant 
growth of grass. At the extremity of the middle 
walk was a small, neat chapel, containing a few 
fresco paintings, and a chaste altar in the form 
of a sarcophagus, supporting a small image of 
our Lord on the cross. Within, and over the 
door and porch without, suitable inscriptions in 
Latin reminded those who could read them of 
the final resurrection, and gave encouragement 
to those who died the death of the righteous. 
Near the chapel, the ground in the adjoining 
squares contained numerous slabs of marble and 
other stones, covering the entrances to the vaults 
beneath, and having the names of the families to 
which they belonged engraved on them. On 
several were coats of arms in basso-relievo, but 
I saw few individual names, and only one short 
epitaph. They were very chaste, with no pre- 
tensions to style, and were placed close to each 
other, forming a large and varied pavement. At 
the other end of the same square, two negroes 
were busily employed in digging graves, break- 
ing up the stiff clay with pick-axes, and throw- 
ing out with each spadeful of earth numerous 
bones, some of which were still connected by 
their ligaments, and were intermingled with 

ortions of clothes and shoes. It was evident, 
ote the great number of these remains about 
the graves, that the Campos Santos of Havana 
did not possess those solvent powers which that 
of Pisa does; and which, filled with soil brought 
from Palestine by a pious priest, destroys in 
twenty-four hours—as every visiter to it is told— 
all vestiges of the bodies buried in it. As this 
cemetery contains only four or five acres, and 
from ten to twelve bodies are daily interred, this 
deficiency is greatly felt, and quick-lime is often 
thrown in the graves to hasten their decomposi- 
tion. There was little in the place to please the 
eye, and I was about to leave it, when a black 
covered cart drove to the gate, and a postilion 
with a gaily embroidered coat entered, and 
whistling to the two negroes beckoned to them. 
They methodically took up a bier, and having 
approached the hearse, opened a door behind 
and drew out a kind of shallow tray containing 
two bodies—one a dark mulatto, the other a 
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white man, both half-dressed in ragged clothes. 
On passing me I followed, the only attendant on 
their burial, and having reached the grave, 
looked on. There seemed at first to be some 
consultation between the two negroes, whether 
it was best to tumble them in together or singly ; 
they decided on the latter, and taking them up 
by their hands and feet, laid them in their nar- 
row cell on their backs, as they had been brought, 
their feet in opposite directions. While I gazed 
on their upturned features, exposed to the bright 
rays of a meridian sun, and almost fancied that 
their open eyes and half-parted lips showed signs 
of life, the negroes returned with another load 
from the hearse, a fine-looking, young, black 
woman, dressed in a clean, gay-colored calico 
frock, with neat slippers on her feet. She was 
covered with a blanket, probably her last bed, 
and beside her were some soiled clothes,—these 
were first thrown in, and then the body deposit- 
ed on those of the men. The sexton now ap- 
proached, and measuring with his eye the depth 
of the grave, concluded that it was full enough, 
which | thought also; and the process of throw- 
ing inthe earth and stamping it down com- 
menced :—when the whole was completed, I am 
sure the soil was not two feet over the bodies. 
While this was enacting, two young ladies with 
their cabellero were promenading the walk close 
by, totally unmoved os the scene ; while anegro 
woman, who had been peeping through the 
cracks of the hearse when it arrived, gazed list- 
lessly on, smoking her segar, in defiance of the 
notice placed at the entrance, which promised 
excommunication to all who in this place smoked, 
did any damage to the contents, or eat,—the lat- 
ter being, in my opinion, quite superfluous. Fa- 
miliar as I have long been to the sight of the mu- 
tilated contents of the dissecting-room, I conless 
that my feelings were somewhat shocked at the 
way in which these bodies were buried, and I 
walked slowly away, musing on the different 
manner in which I had seen the equally worth- 
less remains of one of the great of the earth, 
consigned to its kindred dust. The whole spot 
had a look of desolation. Here were no flowers 
planted around the graves,—no garlands of 
immortals strewn over the tombs of departed 
friends,—not even the usual formal recital of the 
grief of the survivors engraved on the marble. 
All was cold and heartless. I never saw the se- 
parating line between the living and the dead, 
more strongly marked than in this burial-ground; 
and I left its precincts with feelings far different 
from any I had ever before experienced in a si- 
milar place. The cessation of burials in the 
vaults of the Havana churches, was the work of 
one of the bishops,—Juan de Espada,—who laid 
out this cemetery, and was a perfect Tacon in 
his own line. Soon after he had consecrated the 
ground, a nobleman died; and although the bi- 
shop was strongly urged to let him be interred 
with his ancestors in the church vaults, he re- 
fused, and the body was sent to the Campos 
Santos. With all its defects, it is the best I have 
visited on the island; that of Matanzas is still 
more offensive to the eye,—and those of country 
villages have, not unfrequently, broken tempo- 
rary coffins lying about the gate, while over the 
grounds will be seen portions of the scalp with 
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the hair attached, and other half-decomposed re- 
mains of the buried. It is well, therefore, that 
they are always there, situated on the west of 
the village,—which, as the wind blows almost 
constantly from the eastward, is on their leeward. 
The better classes are, as elsewhere, enclosed in 
coffins; but very many have not this temporary 
protection from that common caterer, the grave- 
worm. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Near to the Compos Santos is the Lunatic 
Asylum, and I had so often heard of the filth of 
Spanish jails, etc., that I thought it was well 
placed so near to the cemetery I had just visited. 
However, I determined to attempt an entrance, 
and having informed the keeper that I was an 
American physician, and wished to sce the inte- 
rior arrangements of the house, he very politely 
granted my request, and having put on his coat, 
accompanied me through the different apart- 
ments. The building is one story, about twen- 
ty-five feet high, with a dead wall on the outside, 
It is divided into three separate houses, each 
opening into a central square, and communica- 
ting with each other by doors, while a lofty por- 
tico formed around each yard a cool promenade 
for the inmates. The sleeping apartments were 
very airy and clean, and Faaen by the number 
of beds in several, that many were not subjected 
to solitary confinement at night. There were, 
however, in some smaller rooms sets of stocks, 
in which, as a punishment; I saw four or five of 
the more furious separately confined, some by 
one, others by both legs. They appeared sen- 
sible of the cause of their punishment, and were 
quiet. One, however, had just torn in pieces a 
strong shirt which the servant brought to the 
keeper, who expostulated, rather than repri- 
manded him for having destroyed it. There 
was much of kindness in his manner towards 
the inmates, and, I believe, from his benevolent 
face, that it was not put on for the moment, while 
under the eye of a stranger. One poor fellow, 
confined to his room, was industriously writing 
petitions for money to an intimate friend. He 
asked me if I was an Englishman, and present- 
ed me with one to read; it was well worded, 
and no one would have thought, that the brain 
which had composed it, and which could com- 
ment so sensibly on the acts of the insane around 
him, was itself deranged. I begged him for the 
copy, but he brought me another, as he said 
“just as good,” for which, at his request, I 
gave a rial, amid the winks and smiles of the 
other insane inmates who had crowded around 
me, and who seemed much amused at the de- 
lusion under which he labored, themselves well 
assured that their own brains performed faith- 
fully their functions. The third ward was ap- 
propriated to the colored insane, and here, as in 
all the other public institutions for the sick and 
helpless, I found no material difference in the 
accommodations for Afric’s sons from those for 
the whites. The yard was filled with clothes 
which had been washed and were drying in the 
sun; and the keeper informed me that the work 
was done by the inmates every two days, thus 
affording them some necessary occupation.— 
Next to this square was the kitchen, guarded 





by a bolted door, through a crack of which one 
hungry fellow was anxiously peeping at the 
preparing meal, but sneaked away when we ap- 
proached, quite ashamed at having been thus 
surprised, ‘There was a large pot of very white 
boiled rice, and another full of vegetables and 
meats, the favorite “olla podrida” of the creole, 
though probably not as savoury as that on pri- 
vate tables. Still every thing appeared to be 
clean, and as the two cooks were very enthusi- 
astic in showing me the contents of the pots, 
one thought he was authorised in asking for a 
fee, for which he was reproved by the keeper, 
and got one rial from me. Around the paved 
yard was an open drain through which rushed 
a rapid stream of water, quickly removing the 
refuse from the whole establishment into the 
neighboring sea, while a bathing establishment 
and shower baths offered that most necessary 
luxury to the inmates. Throughout the whole 
an air of great cleanliness and comfort reigned, 
and as I looked upon the poor negroes and saw 
how well they had been cared for, and recollect- 
ed the scenes of misery I had seen unrelieved, 
at the door of the wealthy in Europe, 1 could 
not refrain from execrating the blind efforts of 
the abolitionists, who would restore the improvi- 
dent slave to a freedom, for which his whole 
history has proved him to be unfit, and the word 
of prophecy has declared shall not be. 

On my return, in passing through the first ward, 
a fine-looking man, with an Anglo-Saxon face, 
was pointed out to me, who told me he was a 
Welshman, and formerly captain of a vessel. I 
congratulated him on his good quarters. “Ah! 
sir,” he replied, “you would not think them so if 

ou were in my place ;” he, however, acknow- 
edged that he was kindly treated, and, with 
some hesitation, asked me for a rial, observing 
that the times were hard. I gave him two, 
when nearly the whole congregated around me 
vociferating for their share, and one stout negro, 
who had followed us from his own quarters, 
finding that I did not heed his demands, became 
furious, abusing and threatening me, following 
close behind us. The keeper told me that at 
times he was dangerous, and advising me to 
take no notice of him, we hurried out, and closed 
the doors in their faces. On re-entering his 
lodge he asked me if I wished any refreshments 
and begging him for a glass of water, for it is 
usual to accept something, a refusal being al- 
most a breach of politeness, I left him, with 
many thanks for his atteutions. 


FISH MARKET. 

Whoever goes to Havana should not fail to 
visit the fish market, where his eyes will be re- 
galed with a sight of the most beautiful of the 
finny tribe known to the naturalist; rivaling, in 
the splendor of their painted scales, and the va- 
ried combinations of colors, the brilliant hues 
of the feathered tribes of Guiana. If you could 
imagine the rays of the prism in all their har- 
mony and .softness, now drawn in stripes, now 
divided in spots, or checkered in various angles; 
now a single color in all its purity abrubtly end- 
ing in one far removed from it in harmony, as if 
nature had purposed, by their contrast, to ex- 
hibit more strongly the peculiar beauty of each, 
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while a single narrow ray of gold or silver 
would traverse both, a faint idea would be form- 
ed of the beauty of the Havana fish. The best 
time to visit the place is early in the morning, 
when the marble table is covered with the pro- 
ducts of the fisherman’s labor, many of them 
still alive; nor will the epicure return disap- 
pointed, some of them being of acknowledged 
fine flavor. Among those most generally esteem- 
ed by the creoles, is a species of sepia or cuttle 
fish, which, from its gelatinous appearance, 
would, I doubt not, make a fine stew, if its ugly 
form could be driven from the recollection. ‘The 
building is composed of an upper story, support- 
ed by pillars and arches, and sheltering from the 
weather one marble table, about 150 feet long, 
on which the fish are exposed for sale. It is 
open its whole length on one side to the street, 
and on the other to the sea, and being thus ven- 
tilated, is in a great measure free from the usual 
unpleasant odour of such marts. A man named 
Marti, half fisherman, and perhaps half smug- 
gler, built it under Tacon from his private purse, 
on condition of being permitted to monopolize 
the sale of fish in Havana for twenty years, after 
which term the building reverts to the city. It 
is said to have been a source of great profit to 
him, and he now owns the Teatro de Tacon, 
and is the lessee of the Opera; the former was 
built by him, and is larger than any in Italy. 
THE OPERA 

The Opera, the Havana Opera, of which we 
have heard so muchsince Fanny Ellsler gleaned 
from it her lapful of doubloons, is a shapeless 
large building, resembling an immense red oven 
more than any other known object. It wasa 
benefit night, and no tickets were sold; but 
every one deposited on a table by the door, the 
usual price, and as much above it as his friend- 
ship for the actor, whose night it was, prompted 
him to do. Dressed in stage attire, the latter 
sat by the table, surrounded by the usual loun- 
gers of a theatre, and eyed his acquaintances as 
they entered, and the coins they left; while two 


men watched that no one entered below price, | 
more than one attempt of which J saw while | 


stopping for a moment by it. The interior of 
the opera is neatly arranged ; the seats in the 
pit, about two hundred, being each numbered, so 
that by one’s ticket his place is always secured. 
In an audience of about three hundred, forty were 
ladies, and thirty, children from five years to ten, 
more of the latter than I had seen in any one 
church in Havana. After the first act, a couple 
danced a fandango, which succeeded beyond all 
expectation, and indeed they excelled all the sa- 
ble performers I had ever seen in the streets or 
on the estates in Cuba. They were greeted 
with thundering applause, and cries of “otro ! 
otro!” the Spanish encore, brought out a repe- 
tition. In the next scene, an immense green 
frog, about six feet long, exhibited his dancing 
powers, and was well received, but it was re- 
served for the third act to enwrap the senses of 
the spectators in delight. Eight couples came 
on the stage and the fandango was renewed. 
Louder and quicker played the music, and more 
and more animated was the dance; the witches 
frolic in Alloway’s old kirk was nothing to it; 





and as to Maggie, she was far surpassed in 
vigor and in the cut of her dress by the prima 
donna. It was received with much gusto, and 
encored. The whole ended with an amusing 
pantomine, in which the dancing, as graceful, 
and as little indecent as is generally seen on 
the stage, was coldly received. I fear that 
only the last word in the motto over the drop 
curtain was remembered,—“Instruye y amo- 
nesta delietando.” “Instruct and admonish in 
pleasing.” A file of fifty soldiers were in wait- 
ing, and were introduced on the stage per- 
forming a kind of military “contre dance.” Dur- 
ing the interacts, the gentlemen promenaded in 
the lobby, in which was a bar, and side tables 
for refreshments, or smoked their segars stroll- 
ing around the boxes. All, however, seemed 
inanimate, and, indeed, the opera had fallen 
greatly since its best singer, Salvatori, had left; 
its music had declined in excellence, and the 
Ravels were exhibiting their wonderful feats at 
the Tacon theatre, which led there all Havana. 
Nor must the effect produced by the fandango 
be taken for a specimen of the taste of the Ha- 
vana public; there were but few of the higher 
classes present, and they did not join in the ap- 
plause. The Spanish creole is, however, sus- 
pected of having a strong penchant for exhibi- 
tions, savoring of that of this night. The opera 
closed at half-past ten, and I walked home alone, 
feeling as secure as if in the broad light of day ; 
the streets were well lighted, and I passed seve- 
ral watchmen, wrapped in cloaks, with their 
spears and lanterns, so many, indeed, that I was 
never out of hail of one of them. 


EL DesTERRADO. 


STANZAS—TO —. 


O’er Memnon’s lute, in other days, 
As olden legends tell, 
When the first sunbeam’s blissful rays 
In radiance richly fell, 
A wakened tone of minstrelsy— 
A hallowed stream of song— 
Went forth through Egypt’s cloudless sky, 
In sweetness rolled along. 


Yet not more powerfully above 
That mystic lyre was wreathed, 

The magic of the sunbeam’s love, 
That lightly o’er it breathed, 

Waking its soul at morning’s hour, 
Than is the spellwork thrown 

By thee, sweet one! whose gentle power 
This heart’s wild chords must own. 


The calmness of that soft dark eye— 
The rapture of thy smile— 

And more, oh! more than spells that lie, 
The secret soul to wile, 

In light or smiles—those gems that shine 
Beneath thy spirit’s wave— 

Such power around the strings entwine 
As morn to Memnon’s gave. 


Epwarp J. Porter. 


Sumterville, S. C. 
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THE OLD SOLDIERS. 


On a calm summer’s afternoon, at the door of 
an humble but comfortable log dwelling, sat the 
venerable John Chavus. He had done much 
service in the war that won our liberty; but 
liberty was nearly all that he gained by it. A 
private in the ranks, he retired from the field 
with no other worldly estate than a little conti- 
nental money, and a small farm, but poorly im- 
proved. His first wife died soon after the war; 
and he married a second, fifteen years younger 
than himself. By both he had children, but 
some had died, and all the rest had married and 
left him, at the time of which I am payed 
While his strength remained, he exerted in hon- 
est industry, and thus managed to keep his fa- 
mily above want; and now that it had deserted 
him, a small pension from the government, and 
the labor of two servants, supplied the demands 
of his waning life. Some of his sons had served 
in the war of 1812, but the old man gave them 
little credit for it; “because,” as he used to say, 
“that was mere child’s play compared with the 
old war. No tories in your day, boys—no prison 
ships. March out with your bright muskets and 
bayonets all furnished to your hand—wagons 
following loaded with good fat rations—canteens 
full, good clothes on, march where you please 
without danger, sleep soundty all night in your 
tents, withont fear of being waked by bullet or 
tomahawk—pshaw! A mere frolic! You ought 
to have lived in the parched-corn and tory times, 
when bare-footed and in rags, we bogued thro’ 
thickets and cane-brakes, and mud and swamps, 
wet or dry, hot or cold, with an old Indian-trader 
or rusty shot guns in our hands, that made three 
snaps and one flash to a fire. Then go tosleep 
on a bed of grass or dirt to the music of wolves 
and owls; sometimes in sight of your own house, 
which you dare not enter for fear that you ’d 
never get out again till the traitors flung you 
out. Polly, there, can tell you——no, she was 
’most too young to recollect much about it; but 
Nancy could have told you something of those 
days. Look at the spoon-handle in the little 
pine box on the top of the beaufat; that ’Il tell 
~ a story about hard times. Polly wo’n’t be- 

ieve that story about the spoon-handle ; but, 
there it is, and it speaks for itself. If it was n’t 
so, what did I make the box to put it in for ?— 
And what do | take it down and look at it every 
fourth of July for ?—Bill Darden was there, and 
John Taylor was there, and Arch. Martin was 
there; but, poor fellows, they ’ve all gone and 
left me, long ago, I reckon.” 

But the old man had for years ceased to talk 
thus, and for the best of reasons, namely, that 
he found no body to talk to. The young seldom 
visited him, and the old of his neighborhood— 
alas, compared with him, there were none. His 
iron constitution had struggled manfully with 
Time ; but the conqueror of all had overpower- 
ed him, and doomed him to perpetual confine- 
ment to his dwelling and its enclosure. There 





is one from whom time cannot banish us, from 
whose presence prisons cannot seclude us. This 
one lingered with the old soldier in his solitude, 
and made calm and peaceful the twilight of his 


life. He had just been tottering round his little 
garden, when he took his seat at the door where 
I introduced him to the reader. The sun was 
just setting, when on the highway that led by 
his house, he observed an aged foot-passenger 
approaching. Slow and trembling were the 
footsteps of the stranger. When within about 
twenty rods of.the house, he stopt, leaned for a 
moment upon his walking stick, then lifting his 
hat, drew trom it a handkerchief, or what served 
- purpose, and wiped the perspiration from his 
row. 

“Poor old man!” said Chavus, as he looked 
on the bending form, and snow-crowned head 
of the traveller. Where can he be going? Beg- 
ging, I suppose !” 

The stranger advanced, and seating himself 
on the step of the door, drew a deep sigh and 
said—“ Can an old revolutionary soldier, who 
has nothing to pay, get supper and lodging ——” 

“Yes, old man,” interrupted Chavus. “That’s 
a countersign that passes any man to my table, 
bed and heart. Get up old man, get up—that’s 
no place for an old seventy-sixer—give me your 
hand, and I'll help you in as well as I can, though 
I’m but poor help. Polly hand the old man a 
chair, for he seems almost done over.” 

“And, indeed, so I am,” said the guest; “these 
sandy roads don’t suit such old limbs as mine.” 

“And what makes you take the road at your 
age, old man? Old folks, like we, ought to stay 
in doors, least death find us where friends cant.” 

“That’s true, friend, but we can’t always do 
what we ought to do, or wish to. I have been 
living with my son for many years, but he has 
lately died, leaving a large family and nothing 
to feed them on; for though he worked hard, 
and I helped him all I could, yet he died very 
poor. His wife’s kinsfolks sent for her away 
West somewhere, and | concluded to try and 
get to my grand-daughter’s, who is married and 
settled about thirty miles below here; but, it 
seems to me, I shall hardly ever get there, at 
the rate I get along. My strength’s gone—my 
strength’s gone, friend; I can’t travel now as I 
once could ——” 

“I know very well how to believe that. But 
how do you get along without money in these 
closefisted times.” 

“Oh, mighty well, mighty well. I generally 
tell the people, where I stop, beforehand, that 
I’ve no money, but that I am an old soldier, and 
this, with my white head, always gets kind treat- 
ment. I have n’t found but one man that turned 
me off; and I didn’t mind that much, as I hadn’t 
far to go before I found a better; but he called 
me an impostor, and that was the hardest saying 
I’ve had to bear for these thirty years ——” 

“The rascal! Why didn’t you give him your 
stick ?” 

“Oh, God bless your soul, I had better use for 
my stick. It doesn’t become old men like us to 
use sticks except to walk with. Besides, 1 am 
trying to get to a country where none but the 
peaceable can go.” 

“You're right, old man—youv’re right, and I’m 
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wrong ;” said Chavers, as he drew his sleeve 
across his eyes.——“And you say that you are 


a revolutionary soldier ;—who did you serve} 


under !” 

“Well, now, I cant say that was much in the 
regular army, though I did some little there too. 
My service was mostly against the tories, and 
it doesn’t seem much thought of in these days, 
yet it ought to be, for, [ tell you, I have seen 
some as tough times as any in the regular army 
ever saw; and made some as narrow escapes as 
any made during the war.” 

“Well, suppose you tell us one, for its a long 
time since I’ve heard any one talk about the old 
war, that was in it.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you one of the narrowest I ever 
made. There were some forty or fifty of us 
once in pursuit of a gang of tories, and a little 
before sunset we came within a few miles of 
where we heard that they had encamped. We 
stopt at a branch, and our captain told us to fix 
up our guns, and refresh ourselves as well as 
we could, (for we had precious little to refresh 
with, beside water,) and that about the time of 
sound sleep, we would march down upon them 
and give them rations. While we were here 
there came a man to us and told Capt. Ryan —” 

“Told who ?” 

“Told Captain Ryan, Captain John Ryan, 
we were under him—that the tories were to 
have a great dancing frolic, at Smith’s tavern 
that night, and that if we’d come upon them, 
before they broke up, we might take or kill the 
whole of them. Well, soon after dark we push- 
ed forward, and as we neared the tavern, sure 
enough, we heard them fiddling and dancing in 
high glee. ‘Boys, said Capt. Ryan, ‘we’ve got 
em safe enough.’ He divided us into two par- 
ties, and told us to march in a body to within 
about a hundred yards of the house, and then 
separate, and one party take the back door, and 
the other the front door, at the same time. On 
we pushed, very softly and briskly, fiddle play- 
ing and feet thumping, until we got within five 
steps of the doors, when all of sudden out went 
the lights,and pop, pop, pop, we were fired upon 
on all sides. Bless your soul, friend, such 
slaughter as they made of us, you never saw. 
They wounded Captain Ryan badly in the 
shoulder, and killed or took prisoners nearly 
every one of us ——” 

“And how did you get out of the scrape ?” 

“J, and three or four more, were taken priso- 
ners, and put on board a prison-ship ; and there 
we saw tough times, I tell you.” 

“Did any thing—did any thing uncommon 
happen, while Pew were on board that ship 2?” 

“Why, yes, friend, one of the strangest things 
that I reckon ever did happen, but I’m a’most 
afraid to tell it, for fear _ will not believe me; 
but its just as true as that you sit in that chair, 
and since you’ve brought it up, I'll tell it to 

ou 

“Polly, give me a drink of water, if you 
please—no, sit still !” 

“One day, while we prisoners were all seated 
round a tray of mush, for that was about all we 
got to eat,) a thunder cloud passed over us, and 

just as the man y ges to me was raising his 
spoon to his mouth, there came a flash of light- 
VOL. Il. 








ning, and cut the handle right off at the bowl, 
and didn’t hurt any of us.” 

“The Lord help my soul!” exclaimed Polly. 

“I know its hard to believe, ma’am, but its 
every word true, as sure as you live.” 

“1 believe ——” 

“Hush, Polly!” interrupted Chavers. “Stran- 
ger, do youremember the name of the man that 
held that spoon.” 

“Why I’m not so sure [ can call it now—but 
I think it was Shivers or Chivers, or some such 
name ——” 

“Was it Chavers ?” 

“That's the very name!” said the stranger, 
slapping his thigh with a force disproportioned 
to his strength. 

“Why—why—Taylor!” exclaimed Chavers 
rising—“Is that you ?” 

“Chavers !——” 

“Taylor !——” 

The old men embraced, but their emotions 
were too powerful for their strength, and they 
sunk together to the floor. When they rose, 
Polly was standing by them with the pine box 
in her hand, and her apron to her eyes. 





AH! BRING HER HOME. 
A LYRIC. 

Au! bring her home—ah! bring her home, 

Our beautiful young friend; 
Nor lay her in a foreign grave, 

Where stranger footsteps wend; 
Though sever’d are life’s golden links, 

Yet who of us can tell 
What deep affections may exist 

Within death’s mystic cell. 


Ah! bring her home, that placid dust 
Wrapt in its spotless shroud, 

Will breathe no sympathy, although 
Fond weepers round it crowd; 

Yet could those pale lips part and speak 
Earth’s language, they would sigh 

This one request, ‘“‘with mine own dead, 
I pray ye, let me lie.” 


Ah! bring her home—there still is left 
In yonder church-yard wide, 

A vacant spot, where she might sleep 
With kindred, side by side; 

And from the vine’s luxuriant growth, 
E’en now some tendrils run 

All flush’d with bloom, as though to guard 
For us, our cherish’d one! 


Ah! bring her home—awhile we'll gaze 
Upon the coffin lid, 

Within whose confines, close and dark, 
Her mouldering form is hid ; 

And when the world’s hush’d hour draws near, 
E’en as the sunset dies, 

We'll linger round her grave, with sad, 
Funereal obsequies. 


Ah! bring her home—she still is ours! 
The stranger cannot pay 
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Such tribute to her worth, as we 
Beloved from childhood’s day ; 
No costly marble, deep engrav’d, 
Can ever speak one half 
Such meaning, as the flowers we’ll plant 
For her sole epitaph. 
Mary E. Lee. 





CASSERLY’S GREEK READER.* 


NotwITHsSTANDING all that has been adduced 
by afew great names in favor of translations, we 
are of opinion that, for the purposes of education,t 
they are productive of infinitely more evil than 
good: like edge-tools, except in the hands cf the 
skilful and prudent, who know how to distinguish 
between the use and the abuse, they are apt to be 
exceedingly dangerous. Such, too, are now the 
facilities for the prosecution of the study of the 
ancient languages especially, that the use of 
versions to Jearners, so much insisted on, is, in a 
great measure obviated. Experience, moreover, 
has laid the stamp of disapprobation upon them. 
The attempt made some years ago to introduce 
into our schools the “Hamiltonian system of in- 
terlinear translations,” entirely and deservedly 
failed: it was soon found that “it would not do.” 
Nor does there seem to be any settled conviction 
in the minds of those who have given their most 
serious attention to the subject, that the cause of 
education and the progress of sound learning 
have retrograded in consequence. On the con- 
trary, they approve the measure, and by the most 
unanimous practice in our best and most successful 
seminaries, the use of translations is abolished 
and forbidden. No teacher, indeed, of any stand- 
ing expects, to make scholars by such means. 

Now, we do not wish to be misunderstood. 
We do not assert that it is impossible to learn a 
Janguage by this method ; but we do insist that it 
is the longest and most inefficient way to do it, and 
that the knowledge thus acquired is, in nine cases 
out of ten, rather of the particu‘ar book thus stu- 
died, than of the language itself. If all that was 
aimed at, therefore, was a knowledge of a parti- 
cular book or passage, a faithful translation would 
serve the purpose very well; but if the object is 
to acquire thoroughly the language itself, then, we 
repeat, the use of translations, except under 
restrictions which it would be impossible to en- 
force, is the very best means to hinder and defeat 
that object. Translations may be Jabor-saving, 
but they will in the end be certainly found benefit- 
losing machines, by every one who makes much 
use of them in his studies, however comfortably, 





“A Translation of Jacobs’ Greek Reader, for the use of 
Schools, Academies, (olleges, and Private Learners; with 
copious Notes critical and explanatory, &c. ty Patrick 8. 
Casserly, author of “A New Literal ‘I ranslation of Longinus’s,” 
Ac. 

t Our objection to trunslations is wholly, as stated, for the 


purposes of education Of their utility otherwise we are fully 
aware. 


smoothly and easily, he may fancy he is progres- 
sing. ‘That our opinion of the danger of this 
practice is not singular, we may adduce the testi- 
mony of Mr. Casserly himself, who candidly ad- 
mits of translations that “ihey often defeat their 
own object, and have a.strong tendency to induce 
the hasty or injudicious reader to satisfy himself 
(aye, there’s the rub) with catching at the general 
sense, without comprehending either the construc- 
tion (of the language) or the precise meaning of 
the author, a most pernicious habit, and a certain 
obstacle to the ultimate attainment of sound scholar- 
ship.”’—Pref. p. ix. There is, in short, no royal 
road to learning, no intellectual rail-ways by 
which we may glide smoothly and at once into 
knowledge, and acquire that in “no time,” which, 
from its very nature, ever has been, and ever will 
be, the result of long, patient, and persevering 
effort. 


“Qui studet optatum cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer.” 


But we have another strong objection to the use 
of translations by youthful students in the !earned 
languages, the generality of whom are apt to be 
“hasty and injudicious,” and more concerned 
about speedily accomplishing their tasks, than de- 
riving all possible benefit from them, and that is, 
the strong tendency they have to destroy all the 
great practical benefits to be derived from the 
study, discipline and expansion of the mental 
powers, invigorating and sharpening of the intel- 
lectual, maturing of the judgment, strengthening 
of the memory,* forming of the taste, and, above 
all, inducing habits of reflection, close attention, 
untiring application, and careful and persevering 
research. If the pupil has the passage translated 
to his hand, he will have little else to do, and, for 
the most part, care little else, than to accommo- 
date, as well as he can, the words of the transla- 
tion to those of the language into which the trans- 
lation is to be made; and in most instances, we 
aver, he will have more difficulty in doing this 
simply, than in studying out ab initio the passage 
from the original, with the loss of the vastly su- 
perior advantages to be derived from the latter 
course.t 

Good translations, besides, are exceedingly rare. 
We, indeed, have never seen one (Mr.-C’s is no 
exception) in which a resort to the original was 
not often necessary to comprehend fully the au- 
thor’s meaning. The Bible itself, translated with 
so much care and labor, is subject to this defect, 
and passages in it often receive new light by 
reference to the original languages in which it 
was written. The general character of transla- 
tions, and the nature and causes of their defects, 





* Not so much this, as it is almost entirely an exercise of 
memory. 

{ Mr. ('. in his “Method of using the Work” directs to “let 
the pupil prepare his lesson, as well as possible,” first without 
“the translation.” 1f the pupil does this, there is no need of his 
preparing it afterwards “with” it. His teacher will serve the 





purpose better. 
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are thus ably summed up in a paragraph quoted 


by C. in his Preface, pp. ix—x. 

“A literal translation is sure to violate the idiom 
and genius of the language in which it is com- 
posed; while a free version is generally nothing 
more than a mere imitation. In the conception of 
the poet or the orator, it may be said, that the rhe- 
torical grandeur of a passage consists quite as 
much (if not more) in the energy of diction and 
propriety of expression as in the sentiments 
themselves; and that the very sound or turn of a 
sentence, the very collocation of words, the ryth- 
mical close of the periods, peculiarities very diffi- 
cult to preserve in translations, all impart a charm 
of which the translator himself was not fully 
aware, until the attempt to transfuse them unim- 
paired to another language proved, by contrast, the 
superiority of the original. The terse is not unfre- 
quently converted into the flowery and diffuse ; 
the nervous and energetic into the tame and weak ; 
the pathetic appeal into the dull and lifeless ad- 
dress; the pointed into the indirect; the concise in- 
to the circumlocutory; the sublime into the mean.” 

When we saw the Translation to the Greek 
Reader announced, a year ago, the question first 
occurred to us, cui bono? Wecould not conceive 
that the translator sought fame from such a work, 
and its utility, we opined, was more than questiona- 
ble. No teacher ought to need it, and any s/udent, 
in our judgment, would be better without it; 
neither was it a book whose intrinsic merit or cu- 
rious matter was likely to cause it to be much 
sought after and read. We next felt a curiosity 
to know how it was executed. This, however, 
passed from our minds until recently, when our 
attention was called to it by circumstances, and 
we were induced to give the work a critical ex- 
amination, the result of which, with our readers’ 
permission, we intend to place before them. 

Of Mr. Casserly, personally, we know nothing — 
nothing more, indeed, than what he tells us in the 
title page of the work under consideration, thai. 
he is the “Author of A New Literal Translation 
of Longinus, Editor of the (ninth N. Y. edition of 
the) Greek Reader, and late Principal of the 
Chrestomathic Institution.” From the work be- 
fore us we learn further, that he has for a long 
time been engaged in the laborious and too often 
thankless occupation of ateacher of youth. With 
the “ninth N. Y. edition of the Greek Reader,” 
we have sume acquaintance, but nothing particu- 
lar to say about it. “A New Literal Translation 
of Longinus’ we have never seen, and, therefore, 
pass it by, only remarking, that to translate Longi- 
nus well is no easy task, and that whoever under- 
took to do it must have felt pretty confident of 
being, as Mr. C. phrases it, a “smart Grecian.” 
We hope, however, for the stke of those who 
may use it, that “The New Literal Translation of 
Longinus” is les: disfigured by errors than “The 
Translation to the Greek Reader.” 





Mr. C. tells us in his preface that he “has in all 
probability been enabled to exhibit as faithful a 
version of the original as the idioms of the res- 
pective languages would admit,” cautioning us 
against “too hastily supposing, that fidelity has 
been preserved at the expense of either elegance 
or perspicuity,” at the same time stating, that “it 
has been his aim to unite two qualities, apparently 
irreconcilable,—elegance of style with fidelity of 
meaning.’ —Pref. p. viii. Confident, too, that this 
work “will be found, on careful perusal, one of 
the most instructive, and, at the same time, one of 
the most attractive volumes in its kind, ever issued 
from the American press,” (p. xi.) he gives us 
full and free permission to examine his book and 
try it by its merits, declaring that he “seeks no 
other indulgence than that, so often sought, yet so 
rarely found, ‘a clear stage and no favor.’ An 
impartial verdict is all he séeks from a discrimi- 
nating community; and to this tribunal he fear- 
lessly appeals.” 

Now, the notion we have formed of Mr. C. from 
the perusal of his work, is, that, in the main, he is 
a very good sort of a man and means well, pos- 
sessed withal of a comfortable share of amour 
propre, somewhat given to be dogmatical (which 
a teavher, from the nature of his occupation, can 
hardly escape being,) only a little too harsh to- 
wards his brother editors in Boston, aud inclined 
to censure others for faults from which he is not 
wholly free himself. We take it, therefore, to be 
kind in us, to recommend him, in the most gentle 
manner possible, to use a little charity towards 
others, reminding him of the adage 


en “7A quum est 
Peccatis veniam poscentem, reddere rursus.”’ 


But it is time we should use Mr. Casserly’s 
permission, and commence the examination of his 
book. 

Let us then see, first, how far the claim to “ele- 
gance” holds good, and, as specimens, turn to 
page 4, where we find it written—“It is a difficult 
thing to reason with the belly not having ears.” 
And again, on p. 15—“He knowing useful things 
and not he knowing many things, is ¢ruly wise.” 
On p. 21—“He committing no injustice, needs no 
law.”* On p. 14—“From the time that thou didst 
begin to study and expound philosophy, thou art 
become quite a formal, stately personage, and de- 
meanest thyself in a supercilious and stand-off 
manner:” (guy's Tig Eyévou xai TAg dpeus vmree 
Tog xporapoug ém7eac,) from which it will be per- 
ceived that this “stand-off manner” is wholly an 
addition of Mr. C’s, without being, as we think, 
an improvement. On p. 47—“Diogenes once, 
while washing some esculent vegetable, jeered 
Aristippus, who was passing by, and said, ‘if thou 
hadst learned to eat (or be satisfied with) these, 
(this?) thou mights not wait at the court of kings ;’ 
‘but,’ retorted the other, ‘if thou badst known how 








* The note corrects this translation, but not the former two. 
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to associate with men, thou mights not wash vege- 
tables.’”” On p. 101, we are told that Peleus “got 
married to Thetis.” On p. 14, we are supplied 
with this ungrammatical sentence—“A silly fellow 
having learned, that the crow lived beyond two 
hundred years, having purchased one, he fed it, for 
a specimen.” On p. 9, we have a sentence com- 
mencing thus—“On which account,” Aim rodro 
x.¢.A. This sentence, observe, is perfectly un- 
connected with anything preceding it even in the 
“Ninth N. Y. edition.” On p. 45, “a physician’”’ is 
characterized as “being operative of health.” 
On p. 92, “to then die,””—p. 94, “to next sow.” 
One more specimen of “elegance of style,’ and 
we are done with this head; it is the conclusion 
of a paragraph, and occurs on p.77—“For that 
nothing could better render life happy more* than 
Eunomia, and Diké and Hirené.” On this last 
sentence we observe, in addition, that by leaving 
the names of the Hours (Wise-Legislation, Jus- 
tice, and Peace) untranslated, it is, to a mere 
English reader, as destitute of “perspicuity” as 
it is of “elegance.” 

In regard to some of the above examples we 
remark, that Mr. C. translates, verbum verbo, with 
a fidelity which he considers highly “outrageous” 
in Lord Orrery, (Pref. p. vii., note,) and in utter 
contempt of the English idiom. Had he done so 
throughout the work and publiched it as a “Literal 
Translation,” we should not have uttered a word 
of complaint. Throughout the book, however, 
he seems capriciously to regard or disregard the 
idiom, just as he finds it convenient. Thus, on 
p- 12, he translates, (differently from the above,) 
“No one is free who does not govern, (lit. ‘not 
governing’) himself ;” and on p. 24—“The an- 
cients used to put an obolus into the mouths 
(¢r6u.a) of the dead,”—the note informing us, 
that “the precision of the English language re- 
quires the plural ‘mouths’ to agree with the 
word dead in the plural,’ whilst on p. 122, we 
have “the mane of horses,” in violation of this 
very “precision.” 

We will now glance a little at the “fidelity” of 
Mr. C’s translation. And here we confess our- 
selves utterly at a loss to account for the numerous 
and great errors into which he has fallen. We 
cannot believe that one, who has been for “more 
than a quarter of a century, sedulously and ar- 
dently devoted as well to the acquisition, as to the 
teaching, not only of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages and literature—but of the English lan- 
guage and literature, with no slight acquaintance 
with some of the modern languages,” (Pref. p.7,) 
and who proves his own good acquaintance with 
the classics by bringing so many and apposite pas- 
sages from various authors to illustrate and enforce 


*Perhaps Mr. C. will shelter his “better more’? under 
Shakspeare’s “more better.”’ Bot.—“and for the more better 
assurance, tell them, that I, Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but 


— the weaver.” —Midsummer- Nights’ Dream, Act LIT, 
Cc. £. 





some of his own versions, and who, moreover, has 
had such confidence in his own knowledge of 
Greek as to publish “A New Literal Translation 
of Longinus,” we cannot, we say, believe that 
such a one knows no better. He must have been 
napping, as even Homer himself is sometimes 
charged with doing, and for the same reason : 
“Opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum.” 

Still his work is unpardonably disfigured by 
errors, so much so, indeed, as to render it toa 
learner a very unsafe guide, and to himself a 
matter of reproach. We shall bring forward 
some of these errors, and if ever these pages 
meet Mr. C’s eyes, we feel assured he wi!! open 
and rub tem with no little astonishment. And in 
entering on this task we must ask our readers’ 
indulgence, assuring them that we would not have 
engaged in t'\'s ungrateful labor, did we not be- 
lieve we should accomplish a useful purpose, by 
guarding some unwary student, who may be en- 
deavouring, without the aid of an instructor, to 
make some acquaintance with the subject, of 
which this translation treats; or even, perhaps, 
some teacher who not being too “smart a Grecian” 
himself, may be ready to seize upon any help, 
however feeble, which may fall in his way. Let 
both of these be on their guard, and, if they use 
Mr. C’s book, take no more for granted than what 
they make out themselves:—they may use his 
book and be benefitted by it; but they must, at the 
same time, beware lest they be misled by it. 
Under this head we had marked a number of pas- 
sages on which we designed to comment; but 
our limits will necessarily confine us to only a 
few of the most important. 

“Hast thou not heard, that the grasshoppers 
which were formerly men, became birds?””—p. 16. 
No: we never have,—nor can we conceive to 
what species of “birds” “grasshoppers” belong. 
We have hitherto regarded them as insects. 

“Philoxenus, the glutton, being reproached for 
his voracious propensity (pJow) wished that he 
had the gullet of a crane.”—p. 16. This, we 
think, should be rendered, “Philoxenus, the glut- 
ton, reproaching nature (for not having been as 
bountiful to him) wished, &c.” In the same man- 
ner, Theophrastus who died, as some report, at 
the advanced age of 109 years, is said to have re- 
proached nature for her indulgence to the crow 
and the deer, (which animals the ancients regar- 
ded as peculiarly long-lived,*) whilst to man she 
had allotted so short a span of life. We have 
seen this anecdote illustrated in a caricature, in 
which a remarkably long-necked fellow is repre- 





*In the composition of the magic potion which Medea em- 
ployed to restore the aged AZson to youth, among other things, 
she used : 

“Vivacisque jecur cervi, quibus insuper addit 
Ora caputque novem cornicis secula pass.” 

She drew : 

“From the bottom of her conjuring bag 

Snake-skins, and liver of a long-lived stag ; 
Last a crow’s head, to such an age arrived 
That he had now nine centuries outlived.” 








sented with a bottle up-turned to his mouth, and 
which he seems as if he were never going to re- 
linquish, whilst another, who is waiting his turn 
to drink, impatiently exclaims, “Bountiful Nature, 
what a neck the fellow has!’’ We know that the 
construction of ériuéuqoouor is usually with the da- 
tive, and not with the accusative (of the person 
blamed,) though the latter does sometimes occur ;* 
but that this verb is ever used in a passive sense, 
we stoutly deny. Whoever, therefore, maintains 
Mr. C’s translation to be correct, is bound to show 
the passive use of this verb. In the Lexicon to 
the “Ninth N. Y. Edition of the Greek R@ader,”’ 
we find it a deponent with the active signifiéation 
“to blame, to reproach with.” 

“Herodotus says, that sports and games were 
invented by (2a ’Arvog, during the reignof) Atys,” 
&c.—-p. 19. A correct knowledge of the use of 
this proposition is very important. Mr. C. has 
translated it properly on p. 87—¢ai rodrou, “under 
his reign.” 

“Bion used to say, that the road to Hades was 
facile, for even the blind could travel thereon.”— 
p. 25. If to be “blind” and to shut one’s eyes be 
the same thing, then Mr. B. is right: —xaraywovrag 
yar auriy icvos, signifies literally, “for (men) 
shutting their eyes travel it;” or more freely, 
“men can travel it with their eyes shut.” We say 
nothing of the Latino-Gallico-English word “fa- 
cile.” 

“The plastic art exhibits the countenance (id7 
forms) of men, and sometimes even that of wild 
beasts.”’—>p. 25. 

“T heopompus—to one asking him, how a person 
might securely preserve kingly power—replied : 
‘if he grant to his friends proper freedom of 
speech, and not overlook (propriety here violated) 
those in authority under him, when acting un- 
justly.”—p. 34. Mr. C. must surely have “over- 
looked” the text when he gave us this as a speci- 
men of his “fidelity.” The last clause, (rovg dé 
aeyoutvoug xara divoynv jx mEeiorWn adixouevoug) 
should be translated “and not overlook his subjects 
when treated unjustly ;’’ which, we apprehend, is 
entirely different from that of the “Author of a 
New Literal Translation of Longinus.” Dr. An- 
thon, to whom Mr. C. has dedicated the “Ninth 
N. Y. Edition of the Greek Reader,” and whoin 
he justly styles “one of the first classical scholars 
of the age,” renders the passage :—“and should 
by every means in his power not neglect his sub- 
jects when injured.’’+ 

“To form a conception of God is a difficult mat- 
ter; but to describe Him is impossible ; for it is 
impossible for a corporeal creature to describe an 
incorporeal being.”—p. 37. This we understand 
to mean, for a man (a corporeal creature) to des- 
cribe God is impossible—very true ; but the Greek 
signifies, “it is impossible by that which is corpo- 





-* See Donnegan’s Lex. in verbo. 
t See Anthon’s Greek Reader, Note in loco. 
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real, to express that which is incorporeal,” or in 
other words, “matter cannot represent spirit” —(r0 
yap dtamaroy Cowart Cnunvos dddvarov.) 

Xantippe surely never treated the noble Socra- 
tes worse than Mr. C. has the reply of the latter 
to Alcibiades, to whom “complaining that she so 
incessantly scolding was become intolerable, he 
observed, ‘art not thou obliged to endure cackling 
geese?’”—p. 43; 6u xai ov xnvaw Bowvruw dvéyn, 
“cant you too, let geese cackle,”’ i. e. without being 
disturbed by it. Indeed, by translating as he does, 
Mr. C. robs the venerable Socrates of all the glory 
of his imperturbable patience and equanimity, and 
resolves into a mere matter of necessity, what was 
the result of philosophic stoicism and contempt. 

“The well known anecdote of Plato’s definition 
of man is thus translated: “Plato having defined 
man as atwo-footed animal without wings,’ &c.— 
p- 45. Now though it is true that aerso¢ signi- 
fies primarily, “without wings,”’ it is also true, and 
in this passage especially, that it signifies “with- 
out feathers ;”’* for the whole joke consisted in the 
Cynic’s bringing forward a featherless fowl as a 
representative of man, animal implume bipes. 

“Aristippus being at one time asked what good 
philosophers could effect, answered, that although 
all laws were abolished we would live just as if 
they were still in full force.’”-—p. 46. According 
to this translation there is no pertinency between 
the answer and the question asked; whereas by 
translating (Ti rA¢ov éyouel, x. . 0.) as it ought to 
be, “What advantage have philosophers (over 
others) ?” the answer is pertinent, and shows that 

“Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore.” 

“Gorgias the Leontinian being asked, ‘by lead- 
ing what mode of life he had attained to so advan- 
ced an age,’ replied, ‘by never either eating or 
drinking any thing for mere pleasure.’’’—>p. 47. 
By translating dga¢ag “drinking,” which it does 
not signify, and must have been so rendered 
merely on account of its being a correlative of 
“eating,” the philosopher’s principle of abstinence 
is limited to only éwo things, whereas it extended 
to every thing, which the word dgaca¢ (doing) im- 
plies. 

“Anacreon having received five talents—as a 
present from Polycrates, after he had anxiously 
watched them for two nights, returned them, say- 
ing, I hate a gift which compels me to wakeful- 
ness.”—p. 50. This at once gives us the idea of 
the poet sitting at night over his money-bag, 
armed, perhaps, with a long stick like the miser 
in Horace, 

“Projectus vigilet cum longo fuste.”’ 


Whereas fppivrigev éa'duroig, only signifies he 
was so concerned about the talents that he could 
not sleep. 

“Dionysius the younger used to say, that he 





* Itis remarkable that the Lex. of the “Ninth N. Y. Edition 
of the Greek Reader’ gives only the meaning “without 
feathers’? to the word here translated “without wings.” 
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supported many sophists (or learned men) not 
from any admiration of them, but that he might be 
a subject of admiration to them.”—p. 50. This 
and some of the passages which we have already 
shown, and others which we shail yet show, ex- 
hibit such a strange departure from anything like 
the true meaning of the original, that we should 
be pardonable in entertaining (which we do not) 
a very light opinion of Mr. C’s knowledge of 
Greek. By what process of study that gentleman 
discovered (for it is a discovery which will sur- 
prise himself when he comes to consider it) that 
Os éxsivwy signifies “to,” and not by or through 
means of “them,” we cannot possibly conjecture. 
We must, therefore, leave it to some “smarter 
Grecian’’ than ourselves. The reader will please 
to observe how completely the sense is altered by 
the translation of the proposition as we give it, 
and as the Lexicon to the “Ninth N,. Y. Edition 
of the Greek Reader’’ sanctions. 

Close upon this follows another mistranslation 
(blunder we were about to call it)——“Alexander 
hearing Anaxagoras lecture on the infinity of 
worlds, began to weep; and on his friends asking 
him why he wept, he replied, is it not sufficient 
cause to weep, that whereas worlds are infinite, 
we are as yet masters of one only?’ Alexander, as 
far as the love of war and conquest was concer- 
ned, was doubtless a veritable “madman;’ but 
still we have always considered him far too sensi- 
ble ever to have acted and spoken as represented 
in this anecdote. Be this, however, as it may, 
évog oddérw xJeios yeyovawev signifies, not as Mr. 
C. has it, but “we have not even yet become mas- 
ters of one.” There is certainly some difference 
between being and not being master of a world. 

On p. 75 is an extract from Plutarch, in which 
it is related concerning the tortoise, as a matter of 
report, that the female, after carefully depositing 
her eggs in the sand, is turned over by the male, 
and thus leaves her own impression in the place, 
&c. This, by the interpolation of a word and 
disregard of the construction, Mr. C. completely 
inverts, making the male and not the female leave 
the impression in the “place of deposit.” Here is 
the passage, let each judge for himself the “fideli- 
ty” of the rendering—é 0s (Agyouss) tHv SarEav 
ino Tou Uf bevog teemouevnv, TImoUS iDioug xO Cpeay- 
idag évamroAsiaresy.* 

The “whale”’ has been classed by naturalists in 
the same family with man, both being what they 
term mammalia; but Mr. C. renders it also an 
amphibious animal], enabling it by some unex- 
plained means to make its way on land and “carry 


= 


off men” from an “adjacent plain,” p. 81, a diffi- 
culty which he might have easily avoided by trans- 
lating x7r0¢ “sea-monster,” as he has properly 
done in another place, p. 115. 

A little farther on, Mr. C. has made a sort of 
bull, by rendering rag Mag “oxen,” and in this 
he perseveres, notwithstanding “Shelley’s admira- 
ble version of the Homeric hymn to Mercury,” 
on the same subject, which he appends in a note 
to illustrate the passage, corrects the error no less 
than three times— 


“Little cradled rogue declare 
Of my illustrious heifers, where they are. 


I swear a great oath by my father’s head, 
That I stole not your cms, and that I know 

Of no one else who might, or could, or did— 
Whatever things cows are I do not know, 

For I have only heard the name,” &c.—p. 84. 


But a translator who can make “fine linen” out 
of “wool,’’* p. 148, and enable “a whale’’ to gam- 
bol upon land, may very well be supposed to have 
the power of converting cows into “oxen :’”’—in a 
literary way, indeed, nothing is easier,—it is done 
by a stroke of the pen. 

On page 129, we are told that “the last of the 
Crotonians was the first of the other Greeks.” 
How this could be, we can no more understand, 
than how Adam could be “the goodliest of men 
since born,” or, Eve “the fairest of her daughters.” 
Mr. C. has here, indeed, followed in the steps of 
an “illustrious predecessor,” though both have 
fallen into error. He has, however, avoided this 
mistake (the idiom is Greek) in the beautiful reply 
of Phocion’s wife, who being asked, why she alone 
of all (not others, as in the original) wore no orna- 
ment in company, replied, “because the merit of 
my husband is sufficient ornament for me.” 

Had we nothing else to judge from than the 
“Translation to the Greek Reader,’”’ we should 
be ready to conclude that the ancient Peloponne- 
sus and the modern Morea were exceedingly un- 
like in figure, inasmuch as we are informed (and 
we are sure the information will be new) that it 
was “in shape like the leaf of a plantain,” (pvUAAw 
Tatavov,) p. 134. Modern geographers describe 
it as of the form of the mulberry-leaf, whence its 
name. The Platanus orientalis, plane-tree of the 
ancients, is said in every respect to resemble our 
Sycamore, whose leaf is no more like the pian- 
tain’s, than Hyperion is like a Satyr, or Mr. C’s 
translation like a correct one. 

Weary as we are of our disagreeable task, the 
purpose we have in view renders it imperative on 
us to “show up” one or two more glaring depar- 
tures from “fidelity”’ in the work before us; and 





* Alii femellem amare nutritam! sigilla propria et formulas 
ibi relinquere ferunt.”—Plut. De Solert. Anim. Xyland. Interp. 
Tom. IL. p. 932.—Francofurts 1620. 


1 Xylander has evidently mistaken T pemoWevny for 
TEDOWEVHY, and accordingly translated it “nutritam” (nou- 
rished, fed.) Mr. (. renders it “being driven away.’’ Mr. An- 
thon, with whom we agree, “being turned over.” 


we crave the indulgence of our readers whilst we 
discharge this duty, promising to be as brief as 
possible in our remaining observations. Indeed, 
we assure them, we have used great moderation 





* Wewill give Mr. (. “fair play,” however, and do him the 
justice to say, that he explains in a note that this mistaken 





“wool” is the product of the Indian “cotton-tree.” 
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in our critique, inasmuch as we have commented 
upon only a small part of what we had marked 
for the purpose. We proceed. 

Xenophon in describing Attica, among other: 
things, alludes to the silver mines which existed ° 
in a certain part of that country, and concludes by 
saying, that the production of silver seemed to be 
confined to that country by a special design of 
Providence, (xai pyv bwapyugig éors Sein poiga,) 
for which assertion he gives the reason; (ILoAAwv 
youv woAswy waporxovtely xo xara yaw xa xara 
Sararrav, sig ovdsuiav solrwv od? mixer PAsp 
Geyupitidog dimxss) “for although there are many 
cities (or states) in the vicinity (of Attica) both in 
the interior and on the coast, yet into nut one of 
these does even a small vein of silver ore (lit. 
earth containing silver) extend.”* The repetition 
of o3dé ovd?, makes the negative even stronger 
than we have rendered it: yet this Mr. C. trans- 
lates in such a manner as to make Xenophon say 
the very opposite of what he does say: “There is 
not one (city) to which a large vein of silver ore 
does not extend.”’—p. 139. 

In Strabo’s account of Crete, (now Candia,) 
Aiapepavrws 2 tiv Kywocov xoi “Ownoog imei, 
ws aAnv xaréiv, xai Padirsiov rod Mivw, xu oi 
vérépov—is thus translated: “Homer even sings 
of Gnossus ina distinguished manner, calling it 
avery great city, and the royal abode of Minos 
and his posterity!!!’",—p. 140. The notes of ad- 
miration are our own, and were extorted from us 
by surprise, that any one who had been teaching 
Greek for “more than a quarter of a century,” 
should have so utterly misconceived the meaning 
of a passage so very perspicuous as the one be- 
fore us. The passage may be rendered, “Both 
(or even) Homer and the poets (xai 61) succeed- 
ing him, extol Gnossus greatly, (particularly the 
former,) who applies to it the epithet “great and 
royal abode of Minos.” + ‘There is nothing what- 
ever said about “the posterity” of Minos. Mr. 
C’s. mistake has arisen from his connecting xai 
01 Soregov with rou Mivw,and not with xai ‘’Omnpos, 
to which it belongs. Had the sense been as Mr. 
C. supposes, the Greek, to b> grammatical, must 
have read xai twv Udregov. The peculiar position 
of xai 01, shows the great precision of which the 
Greek is capable. Indeed, nothing can be clear- 
er than that Strabo means to convey the idea, 
that though other poets, besides Homer, have 





* Compare the version of Leunclavius—“Etenim divino quo- 
dam munere haud dubie sub eo est argentum.—Quum multe 
sint urbes tum terre tum mari finitime, ne quidem in ull» 
eurum vel exigua terra argentifere vena pertinct.’’—De Rat. 
Red. seu de Provent. p. 9x0), fol. Paris, 1U25. 


To this we subjoin the translation of the passage by Moyle — 
“For the Divine Bounty has bestowed upon us inexhaustible 
mines of silver, an advan'age which we enjoy above all our 
neighboring cities by sea and land, who never yet could disco- 
ver one vein of silver ore in all their dominions.” 


t+ Homer uses the epithet weEvarny, “sreat.’”? directly, but 
Sacsrsiov, “royal abode,” only so far as it is implied in 


Bacirsus. The passage referred to is found in Odyssey, bk. 
xix., 178-9. 











praised Gnossus, only the latter has called it “great 
and the royal abode of Minos.” 

On page 157, we read: “The kings of Egypt 
condemn to the mining of gold those found guilty 
of any crime, and those taken in war, and also 
those falling under unjust accusations, and those 
committed to prison from roval resentment; lav- 
ing sometimes collected ¢hemselves only, and some- 
times themselves with all their kindred.” Are we 
to understand by this, that the kings of Egypt 
sometimes put themselves in prison, and some- 
times themselves with all their kindred? If so, they 
were curious kings, truly! Doctors are said pro- 
verbially to dislike their own medicines. 

One more and the last. “It was scarcely pos- 
sible for any Athenian to see Phocion either |augh- 
ing or weeping; or bathing in the public bath; or 
with his hand outside the fold of his cloak, when 
he happened to have one.”’—p 202. If to “have” a 
cloak and to wear a cloak, mean the same thing, 
then Mr. C. is correct,—otherwise, not. We here 
remark, that the addition of the little particle on, 
would render the version correct, as well as com- 
pletely alter the sense. The text is, or tUxos 
ae piSESANWEVOS. 

We shall now notice some general defects in 
this translation, which render it very unfit as an 
assistant in acquiring a knowledge of Greek. Mr. 
C., in violation of the duty of a faithful translator, 
sometimes expresses mure and sometimes less 
than the original warrants, and thus occasionally 
introduces ideas which it does not, or omits those 
which it does, convey. What, in such cases, is 
“the youthful student” to do! Must he follow 
his guide, or desert him? Of the redundancies, we 
have already given an instance in the “stand-off- 
manner” of the philosopher, (p. 14,) and we here 
add another, from the fable of Orpheus’ visit to the 
lower world to bring back his wife, in which the 
single word sSeacaro, is translated by eight, “he 
took one fond look at his beloved’ Kurydice—p. 
90. For the amazing tenderness o/ this render- 
ing, we have been unable to account, except on 
the principle, conveyed in the words of an old 
song: 

“Oh, love is the soul of a neat Irishman,’ &c. 

Of the deficiencies, instances will be seen in 
what follows. Mr. C. sometimes, also, neglects 
thos> little but important words, the particles;* 
e. g., in the reply of the Spartan mother to the 
messenger who announced the victory of her coun- 
trymen, but the death of her sons, d¢wévy Toivuy x. 
7. A.—“With pleasure, then, do I hear of even the 





* Weare very well aware of the difficulty, nay impossibility, 
of rendering fully many of the Greek particles into &nzlish; 
but those we have noticed are of the plainer sort. On this 
subject consult “ oleridge’s study of the Greek ‘ lassic Poets.” 
On p. 12’, note, he gives us the following amusing and illus- 
trative anecdote. A former head-master of kton, now no more, 
is said to have invariably distinguished between Go), “- ir, to 
you,” and Tos, “at your service;” while the Dean, as Doctor 
t yril Jackson is always called by Christ-church men, rendered 


Towes 9a, by “the Trojans —God help them.” 
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death of my sons’’—p. 59. Also, in Dial. xi., p. 
115, Ovdx dontw word x. 7. A—“I will never let 
you go,” &c. Sometimes the force of prepositions 
in composition, e.g. in the account of the death 
of Pausanias, the Grecian Arnold, of whose father 
it is said, guvedim¥ev, he “yoined in the pursuit of 
his son,”’—p. 56. Mr. C. translates it simply, “he 
went in pursuit of.” Also of Teucer, Tpolav 
duvegciAcy, “after he had assisted in taking Troy, 
translated, “after he had taken”—p.101. The 
use of diminutives, e.g, +o ZevJArsov, “this vile 
foreigner,” translated as if it was £évog, “foreign- 
er’—p. 59. Also, raWagiov, “little boys,” trans- 
lated as if it were raidwv, “boys” —p. 63. Some- 
times he mistakes one word for another—e. g. 
edrévws, “powerfully,” for svéréywe, “skilfully,” in 
the only two places where it occurs, pp. 69-122. 
Sometimes uses words in an incorrect significa- 
tion; e. g., “I also am amatory,” (amorous, or in- 
clined to love,) p.115. “A vocable piece of tim- 
ber, (vocal or endowed with speech,) p. 92. “Vo- 
cable” is not an adjective but a noun, and signifies 
aword. To these, add “stunted in territory,” p. 
142; and “shammel houghed,” p. 131, and translate 
by the latter, e/Asmcdsco1, in the beautiful “Meet- 
ing of Hector and Andromache,” and you have 
done. 

Though it was our intention to have confined 
ourselves strictly to the ¢ext, yet we reixark gen- 
erally on the copious notes by which it is accom- 
panied, that they are apposite, entertaining and 
instructive. In this part of the work, Mr. C. dis- 
plays great research, and an extensive acquain- 
tance with ancient and modern literature, and has 
done much to redeem the character of the “trans- 
lation.” A good edition of the Greek text, witha 
judicious selection from these notes, and the phi- 
lological remarks of Dr. Anthon’s Reader, would 
be an invaluable work to both pupils and teachers. 
Some of these notes are objectionable in a work 
designed for general circulation, as savoring too 
strongly of sectarian bias, and some are indicative 
of a simplicity truly amusing. Of this latter class 
we cannot forbear furnishing a specimen or two. 
In note 3, pp. 46-7, Mr. C. observes, that in the 
course of 25 or 30 years as an instructor, “he has 
met with few, very few, who really appreciated the 
blessings of a good education! But among these 
few were, he is happy to say, two Irish ladies, 
sisters: one, Mrs. Kidd, formerly of Mullingar, 
now of Bloomsbury square, Bristol; the other, 
Mrs. Birch, of Drumcondra House, Dublin.” 

Now, would not one think that Mr. C. expected 
these “rare birds” to be much sought after, he is 
so very particular in giving us their directions! 

Again, in a note explanatory of the phenomenon 
of the vocal statue of Memnon, page 156, Mr. C. 
makes use of the expression, “sun-eductive sounds,” 
with this remark: “The translator hopes he may 
be pardoned the introduction of the epithet ‘educ- 





been naturalized in the English language. He 
feels a pleasure in stating, that it was originally 
suggested, many years ago, by an amiable and 
accomplished pupil of his, Miss Frances Birk, now 
Mrs. Graham, of the city of Dublin (Cork?)” All 
we have to say about this is, that “the amiable 
and accomplished Miss Frances Birk, now Mrs. 
Graham,” &c., has only made the small mistake of 
giving a wrong termination to her “epithet;’— 
“sun-eductive sounds,” signify sounds which draw 
out the sun, contrary to what is intended. Had 
she said “sun-educed,” all would have been right. 
The book also has a “Parsing Index,” which—— 
but perhaps our readers are ready to cry out, Ohe 
jam satis! We conclude, therefore, by saying, 
that in our review, if we have shown Mr. C. “no 
favor,” we have endeavored to give him “fair 
play;” and if we have thought proper “nothing to 
extenuate,” we are conscious of having “set down 
nought in malice.” 





DONNA FLORIDA. 
A TALE IN RHYME 
By the author of “Ata'autis,” “Southern Passages and Pictures,” &c. 
CANTO II. 
I, 


GLANCING my vision o’er the world’s affairs, 
Surveying this and that, of strange and common, 
Its double singles and divided pairs, 
Its human brutes and brutes that might be human, 
All vexing life with sad and fruitless cares, 
Yet all made agents of that creature, woman ;— 
I’ve come to this conclusion, that, ’twere better, 
If we poor bachelors had never met her. 


Il. 


Better we had not seen and could not fancy, 
So sad and strange conception ;—could not want 
Her presence, nor beneath her necromancy 
Feel the torn bosom and vex’d pulses pant, 
With dreams and hopes that not a step advance ye 
To health or happiness, but rather daunt, 
At each impassion’d move, the weary spirit, 
That sees the joy receding as we near it. 


Ill. 


Better, in single blessedness, had Adam, 
Stout father-farmer, in his garden trod; 
Unvex’d by daily strife with maid or madam, 
And free to eat his fruit and meet his God: 
I’m sure his fate had not been half so sad;—am 
Certain, he had not then been thrust abroad 
With breeches made of fig-leaves, quickly rended, 
More quickly than his wife could get them mended. 


IV. 


I know this doctrine is esteemed heretical, 
*Mongst your small poets—great-eyed lads who 
sing 
Of raptures unexperienced,—theoretical, 





tive;’ as it has not, he believes, up to this time, 


Loves in the larder and perpetual spring: 
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Theirs is a language utterly esthetical, 

Set phrases of their art to which they cling, 
Like some blind nag, sufficient in a mill, 
Who, sent abroad, must hunt his own tail still. 


V. 


Nor does it alter that the “Pleasures” poet 
Campbell—hath said, “the garden was a wild;” 
For this is bald conjecture;—could he know it, 
Or prove that Adam “sigh’d till woman smiled ;” 
One fact alone will amply serve to show it 
Was doubtful whether he had been beguiled, 
To yield his rib to bring the loveliest spouse in,— 
For it was taken from his side when drowsing. 


Vi. 


Even from his weakness and abandonment, 

Had woman her first being. Thus hath grown 
Her power of evil since;—still, uncontent, 

Hath she explored his weakness and o’erthrown; 
And, in the use of arts incontinent, 

No longer pacified by one poor bone, 
She grapples the whole man, brawn, beef and muscle, 
Helped by the same old snake, and flings him in the 

tussle. 


Vil. 


Have you not seen her in the public way, 
Snare-setting }—In the ball-room, mark’d her eyes, 
Pursuing, like a very snake’s, her prey ?— 
And vainly would he dodge them, and be wise! 
In flight alone is safety. Do you stray, 
Beside her, when the moon is in the skies,— 
Or by the brooklet, or along the sea, 
Or in the garden, parlor, buttery — 


Vill. 


In all of these is danger.—-What with smiles, 
Songs, tender glances, looks of gentlest fear,— 

All humbug!—she most certainly beguiles,— 
Takes you by eye or lip, by arm orear,— 

Leads you and binds you, soothes you and reviles, 
Plays, cat-like, with your terrors, till the snare 

Is fastened, and she knows you cannot fly, 

Then, the same traitress Eve, she stands before your 

eye. 


IX. 


She is the cause of all the ill world’s evil, 
She kicks up all the dust, she makes the strife ; 
She is at bottom of each deed uncivil, 
Mixes the bitter in the bowl of life, 
And keeping up her commerce with the d—l, 
Is still in some shape tempter, maid or wife; 
Still wooing, winning—with stolen apples cramming 
us, 
The game at last being finished by her d—ning us! 


xX. 


Now, if the good Don Ponce, that worthy knight, 
Had never met this flippant Spanish lady, 

Nor felt his spirit neath the fatal light 
Of beauty,—that had only reached its heyday,— 

O’ersway’d, obscur’d and doom’d to cruel blight,— 
His age had glided on like some calm May-day, 


VOL. Il. 





Its cold December storms subdued to showers 
Of April,—and its forehead dress’d with flowers. 


XI. 
He had, like other warriors of his time, 
Gone to his vineyard and suburban villa; 
Had pass’d his days in stupor most sublime, 
His nights, in deep allegiance to his pillow; 
Untroubled by the crown, the church-bell’s chime, 
Sleep, garlic, wine and oil, a constant fill 0’, 
At worst a brief annoyance from the city, 
Of ruralizing damsels, pert and pretty. 


XII. 


Or if these vex’d him, he had farther gone 

To his more desolate castle hid by trees, 
Though on a rock so high, the setting sun 

Smiles on it as the last of earth he sees; 
Lingering awhile in fondness there alone 

For this same reason;—the devoted breeze 
Thence making it his resting place from flight, 
And whistling lonely through its halls all night. 


XIII. 


There had he sat him down,—no eagle higher, 
More free from man’s intrusion; not a care, 
With all that grandeur left him by his sire, 
And but some ancient butler lingering there,— 
A house-keeper perchance,—perhaps a friar, 
Some lean domestic with a frosty hair, . 
Looking like creature of past world and season, 
Making the winter put some ten degrees on. 


XIV. 


Perchance, in the long evenings of October, 
Some old friend of his fighting days might come; 
Fancy the liquor free,—the knights not sober,— 
The wit all out and yet the men not dumb; 
Each prating of his deeds, his bona roba, ° 
His wit, grace, valor;—what a restless hum, 
With cackling laughter, ringing thro’ the mansion, 
As old jokes found revivified expansion. 
XV. 
Thus cheerily perhaps, our knight had pass’d, 
Through the long years from ripeness to decay, 
In that stout castle that defied the blast; 
Cheer’d with his friend by night, his farm by day; 
It o’er his fate that maiden had not cast 
Her wicked spells and held with wanton sway, 
That made him all unfit,—and daily worse,— 
For his own business, and perhaps for hers. . 


XVI. 


I’ve said he raised the siege, but expectation 
Still found him some encouragement; and still, | 
Each hour brought something forth to soothe vexa- 
tion, 

And hope grew active in despite of ill; — 
Still love was glowing with anticipation, 
And fancied smiles that sweeten’d former chill ; 
For months, alas! the good old warrior struggled, | 
And still the maiden smiled, and still she juggled. 


XVII. 


The case was hopeless;—that atrocious beard, 
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Sprinkled with inauspicious gray and white ; 
That sleek, smooth, bald spot on his head, still rear’d 

Conspicuous in his own and neighbor’s sight; 
Quirk’s patent wig,—ah! had but that appear’d 

In season,—he had been in happier plight;— 
This song had not been written then, and Ponce 
Had proved himself most proper for the nonce. 


XVIII. 


Defeated but not desperate, though the beauty 
Most clearly mock’d him,—he, about this time, 
Hearken’d a gypsey’s story, and her sooty, 

Sly face, encouraged him:—Her doggrel rhyme 
Promised him loads of love, much more of booty, 
After some small delay, some smaller crime; 

And at this juncture, an old Portuguese, 
Who, all his life, had wander’d o’er the seas,— 


XIX, 


Arrived at the knight’s castle with a story 

Of some strange fountain which in India lay, 
Deep in a vale girt in by mountains hoary; 

Whose virtues, baffling still the form’s decay, 
Renews the youth of man, and with the glory 

Of former freshness so restores his day, 
That none might know the form which once had 

quaff’d 

The immortality of that rich draught. 


xX. 


He knew the very spot where it was found,— 
That stout old sailor;—swore that all he wanted 
Were some strong ships, with men and bottoms 
sound, 
Guns, swords and bullets—chiefs not quickly daun- 
ted, 
By darts and yelling Indians;—and that ground, 
So foreign, and that fountain so enchanted, 
Were to be gather’d in the church’s fold;— 
“For his part, he must have his share in gold.” 
XXI. 
Ponce questioned closely :—plausible, the fellow 
Told a straight story, very smooth and clear, 
Repeating it, the same,—though somewhat mellow, 
By too much commerce with the butler’s cheer: 
The knight’s faith soon was yielded—he got well;—a 
Happy fancy banished all his care; 
And off he darted suddenly and soon, 
“Revisiting the glimpses of his moon.” 


XXII. 

His sun I should have said, but that the gender, 
Hath its own scruples in a lady’s case;— 

Had you but seen his features proud and tender, 


New-touch’d with hope, yet full of old disgrace ; 
The very effort which he made to render 
His visage wooing, led him to grimace; 
And then his accents, mix’d of pride and pleading,— 
Ha! ha! the good old knight!—how thought he of 
succeeding? 
XXIII. 


Rash, to her presence, rushed he, while he carried 
The strange sweet story of that magic dyaught ; 





“Dear Leonora, let us now be married, 
And when its golden waters once are quaft’d, 
This grisly beard—’ The knight had better tarried 
A little longer, for the maiden laughed 
With unrestrainéd impulse as he went on, 
Assuming all the things his soul was bent on. 


XXIV. 


“Really, I know not, lady, whence your mirth,— 
What see you here to laugh at? Do youdoubt 
Facts furnished by the sob’rest man on earth, 
Here written legibly and soon made out; 
Attested by our alcayde, man of worth 
And spirit, good in substance, true and stout; 
Whose blessed wife, an honor to the nation, 
Brought him three children on the same occasion. 


XXV. 


“See here, in black and white, the truth entire ; 
Here Dias Codro swears—the Portuguese— 
That he can guide me, ere three months expire, 
To a small island in the Indian seas, 
Call’d Bimini, or Isle of Youth’s Desire, 
Where, hidden deep, midst rocky heights and 
trees, 
This sacred fountain springs, renown’d for giving 
Youth to the old and beauty to the living. 


XXVI. 


“There’s no mistake about it;—see each letter, 
Writ in the plainest text;—observe the ink 
Scarce dry upon the paper,—nothing better 
Of this kind can be found in Spain, I thinx; 
The scribe you know, the famous Gil Agretta, 
1 know him skilful even in his drink ; 
He writes the sweet songs for Don Jorge Morisco, 
And lets the glory—not the gain—for his go. 


XXVII. 


“Tt only needs that you should see the writing,— 
Look, Donna Leonora,—use your eyes; 
If ever truth was nigh at one’s inditing, 
Then here, methinks, the truth most truly lies; 
How smoothly-turn’d these letters, soul-delighting, 
What a sweep here, how tall these columns rise!” 
Ah! hapless Ponce,—he asked her to the survey, 
But held the sheet—he knew not—topsy turvey! 


XXVIII. 


The maiden laugh’d more merrily than ever; 
“You read it, good Don Ponce;” she slyly cried. 
“What, take precedence of a lady, never!— 
No, dearest, I would have you satisfied ;” 
Again the lady laughed; the knight was clever; 
Prompt at evasion, though it touch’d his pride; 
For on his cheek a deep red flush’d the brown— 
But still he kept the paper upside down. 


XXIX. 


And, spite of all her laughter, he proceeded : 

“Be mine, dear Leonora. Let us seek 
That fountain, then—its waters, haply needed 

By all, will bring back beauty to my cheek; 
Life, youth and love, not ignorantly pleaded, 
From heaven, shall be our ministers, and speak 
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For each desire that gathers in the breast, 
Ere yet it rises to our thoughts confess’d. 


XXX. 


“The youth that is perpetual, won from heaven, 

Shall bless us twain on earth. The flow’rs shall 
bloom 

Perennial, and all blessings shall be given, 
Unqualified, untainted, free from doom;— 

No treasure then can from our grasp be riven, 
Life shall have no denial, earth no tomb; 

Days dawn and set, and every day endear ye 

To otherdays!”—“Ah!” said the maid, “how weary! 


XXXI. 


“What, shall there be no quarrels—no commotion, 
Will tempests sleep—shall I not use my tongue;— 

Will the storms cease to scare us on the ocean ; 
Shall we no more by sweetest woes be wrung; 

No widowhood!—no children!”—‘*What a notion !” 
Replied Don Ponce. ‘Why shall we not be young, 

Forever loving, Leonora” ———“Can, sir, 

You stop awhile,” said she, “and take my answer: 

XXXII. 

“This fountain, should you find it, is a treasure, 
That richly must repay your toil and care; 

When you have found it, it shall be my pleasure, — 
Provided always that it makes you fair,— 

To be your wife, sir, at your earliest leisure, 
On one condition more, which you shall hear: 

Namely, that you shall bring across the ocean, 

Some dozen bottles of this princely lotion. 


XXXIII. 


“They shall be bottled by your knightly hands, sir, 
That so there may be no deception done; 
You shall, to have the bottles clean, command, sir, 
At least three days of washing for each one; 
Fill’d, then,—cork’d, sealed and labelled,—under- 
stand, sir,— 
And thenceforth sacred to my use alone; 
You shall, in all your troubles, storms and strifes, sir, 
Watch these same bottles as you love your life, sir. 


XXXIV. 


“These unto me deliver’d, and your youth, 
Renew’d, as you avow it then will be; 
Your love the same as now, soul full of truth, 
No loss of member or of strength to see; 
My promise, which I make to you in sooth, 
Shall be fulfill’d, bear witness, heaven, for me; 
Provided, while you’re seeking youth o’er sea, sir, 
There comes no lovelier youth a-seeking me, sir.” 


XXXV. 


Were ever such hard terms? In great vexation, 
The stout old knight most keenly did upbraid; 
Vain were his clamors, vain expostulation, 
To move that most unreasonable maid ; 
“If these,” she said, “don’t meet your approbation, 
You’re your own master,—no more need be said ;” 
And taking up her lute, she sung a ditty, 
Quite popular at that time in the city. 











LAY OF LEONORA 


1. 
Old men young maids pursuing, 
How little do they guess, 
That every hour of wooing, 
But makes their chances less; 
The maid no longer spousy, 
O’ercome with stories long, 
To keep from feeling drowsy, 
Must seek relief in song. 
And so, with tinkle, tinkle, 
As falling rain to fire, 
She soon contrives to sprinkle 
The good old man’s desire. 
And so with tinkle, tinkle, 
She soon contrives to sprinkle. 


Il. 
Love hath no long discourses, 
A single smile, a sigh, 
These are the sovereign forces, 
That give him victory,— 
Thus, while the old man’s purring, 
Dull speaking, dully heard, 
The young one’s stirring, spurring, 
And he carries off the bird: 
Ah! then, the tinkle, tinkle, 
Is the church bell from the spire, 
To kindle, not to sprinkle, 
The fond bosom with desire. 
Ah! then, the tinkle, tinkle, 
Is to kindle not to sprinkle. 


XXXVI. 
Fizz, fuzz, pop, bang!—The knight’s rage was terrific; 
Was ever knight so trifled with before ! 
Offence so rank, with insult so specific, 
Reach’d to his very ribs and touch’d the core; 
But, not unlike the sea misnamed Pacific, 
The calm was quite as sudden as the roar; 
His storm blew out, his wrath subsided soon, 
The skies were quickly cleared, outshone both stars 
and moon! 


XXXVII. 


In other words, he softened to civility, 

After a brief explosion; made appeal 
For a new trial, and with fresh ability 

Urged the old arguments to sign and seal; 
With quicken’d wit and lover plausibility, 

Show’d how their marriage would ignite his zeal, 
Strengthen his soul, make certain his endeavor,— 
And other arguments both new and clever. 


XXXVIII. 

He made in truth one very strong suggestion,— 

“These waters,” said he, ‘never yet were found 
To do one half the help to one’s digestion, 

When bottled, and consumed on foreign ground ;” 
He quoted facts and works beyond all question, 

For this opinion,—works considered sound,— 
Such as the Nassau Brunnens—written well, sir,— 
Advertisements from Saratoga !—Seltzer. 


XXXIX. 
These wrought within her hesitation brief; 
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Were soon dismiss’d, and, spite of plea and prayer, 
The damsel, with a tone of pleasant grief, 

Replied in the old accents, cool and clear: 
“Sorry she could not then afford relief; 

Must first behold the change on beard and hair; 
And then, if no one better-graced came seeking, 
He might renew, on terms, his present speaking.” 


END OF CANTO SECOND. 





COLOMBA; 
OR THE CORSICAN REVENGE. 
A TALE. 





BOOK THIRD. 





CHAPTER X. 

Separated at a very early age from his father, 
Orso had hardly any opportunity of knowing 
him. At the age of fifteen he had left Pie- 
tranera to study at Pisa, and afierwards he had 
entered the military school, whilst his father was 
following the Imperial Eagle over Europe. On 
the continent Orso had seen him at rare inter- 
vals,and it was not until 1815 that he got a 
commission in the regiment commanded by his 
father. But the colonel, inflexible on points of 
discipline, treated him like the other young lieu- 
tenants, that is, with great severity. The recol- 
lections which Orso had of his father were of 
two kinds.—He remembered him at Pietranera 
letting him play with his sabre, permitting him 
to discharge his gun when he returned from 
shooting, or making him sit down for the first 
time at the family table—Then he remembered 
Colonel della Rebbia putting him under arrest 
for some blunder, and never calling him anything 
but “Lieutenant della Rebbia.” Lieutenant della 
Rebbia, you are not at your place in the line, 
three days of arrest!—Your sharp-shooters are 
five metres too far in the rear, five days of arrest! 
You have on a police-cap five minutes after noon, 
five days of arrest! One single time, at Quatre 
Bras, he said to him, Well done, Orso! but be 

rudent, my boy! These last remembrances, 

owever, were not those which were recalled at 
Pietranera. The sight of the places familiar to 
his infancy, the furniture used by his mother 
whom he had tenderly loved, awakened a host of 
sweet and painful emotions; then the gloom 
future which lay before him, the vague uneasi- 
ness which his sister inspired, and above all the 
idea that Miss Nevil was coming to his house, 
which seemed to him so small, so poor, so little 
suitable for a person accustomed to luxury; the 
contempt perhaps which she would feel for him; 
all these thoughts formed a sort of chaos in his 
brain and inspired him with the deepest depres- 
sion. 

He sat down to supper in a large fanteuil of 
black oak in which his father was accustomed to 

reside over the family meals, and smiled when 

e saw Colomba hesitate about sitting at table 
with him. He thanked her, however, for her si- 
lence during supper, and the prompt retreat 
which she afterwards made, for he felt that he 
was too much affected to be able to resist the 
attacks which she was unquestionably preparing; 
but Colomba spared him; she wished to give him 





time to collect himself. Resting his head on his 
hand, he remained a long time motionless, re- 
volving in his mind the history of the last fort- 
night. He saw with horror the line of conduct 
which every one seemed to expect from him in 
relation to the Barricini. He already perceived 
that the opinion of Pietranera was beginning to 
be for him, the opinion of the world. He must 
revenge himself or pass fora coward. But upon 
whom was he to exercise vengeance? He could 
not believe the Barricini to be guilty of his fa- 
ther’s murder. True, they were the enemies of 
his family, but it required all the gross prejudi- 
ces of his countrymen to suppose them guilty of 
assassination. Sometimes be looked at the ta- 
lisman of Miss Nevil, and repeated its device— 
“Life is a battle.” At last he said firmly—“I 
shall come off victorious.” “With this good reso- 
lution, he rose, and taking up the lamp was about 
to go up to his chamber, when some one knocked 
at the outer door. The hour was late for a 
visiter. Colomba immediately appeared, fol- 
lowed by the maid servant.—It is nothing, said 
she, running to the door. Before opening it, 
however, she asked who was rapping. A soft 
voice answered—It is 1. The wooden bar was 
immediately taken from across the door, and 
Colomba came into the supper room followed by 
a little girl about ten years old, barefooted, rag- 

ed, her head covered with a torn handkerchief 
rom below which appeared tresses of hair as 
black as a raven’s wing. The child was thin, 
pale, and sun-burnt, but her eyes sparkled with 
intelligence. On seeing Orso, she stopped ti- 
midly, and made him a peasant’s courtesy, then 
whispered to Colomba, putting into her hands a 
recently killed pheasant. 

“Thank you, Chili,” said Colomba.—“Thank 
your uncle.—Is he well ?” 

“Very well, ma’am, at your service. I could 
not come sooner because he was very late. I 
was three hours in the m&quis* waiting for him.” 

“And you have had no supper ?” 

“Oh, no! ma’am; I had not time.” 

“You shall have supper. Has your uncle any 
bread ?” 

“Not much, ma’am ; but it is powder that he 
wants.—Now that the chestnuts have come in he 
wants for nothing but powder.” t 

“T will give you a loaf of bread for him and 
some powder. Tell him not to waste it; it is 
dear.” 

“Colomba,” said Orso in French, “who is this 
object of your charity ?” 

“A poor bandit of this village,” answered Co- 
lomba in the same tongue. “This child is his 
niece.” 

“It seems to me that you can make a more ju- 
dicious application of your gifts—Why send 
powder to a scoundrel, who will use it for the 
perpetration of crime. If it were not for the 
deplorable weakness which every body here 
seems to entertain in favor of banditti, they 





* Maquis.—We shall employ this word hereafter. It means 
a hiding —“ acoppice. Its use may be considered technical, 
inasmuch as it is almost entirely used with reference to ban- 
ditti, and other fugitives from justice. 


tIn Southern Europe chestnuts enter largely into the con- 
sumption of the poor. They are made into bread. The writer 
has seen seven or eight boats at Avignon laden with these nuts. 
oe of our cwn poor find a less nutritious food in the huckle- 
erry. 
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would have long since disappeared from Cor- 
sica.” 

“The worst people of our country are not those 
who are in the maquis.” 

“Give them bread, if you will; that ought not 
to be denied to any one; but I do not approve of 
providing them with ammunition.” 

“Brother,” said Colomba earnestly, “you are 
the master here, and every thing in this house 
belongs to you; but I warn you, | would give my 
mezzaro to this girl to be sold, rather than refuse 
powder to a bandit. Refuse him powder! you 
may as well give him up at once to the gen- 
darmes. What protection has he against them, 
but in his cartridge box?” 

The little girl was devouring a piece of bread, 
and looked attentively at Colomba and her bro- 
ther, as if to try and find in their eyes the mean- 
ing of what they were saying. 

“And what has your bandit done? For what 
crime has he taken refuge in the maquis ?” 

“Brandolaccio has committed no crime,” cried 
Colomba.. “He killed Giovan Opizzo, who had 
murdered his father whilst he was in the army.” 

Orso turned aside, took up his lamp, and with- 
out answering, went up to his chamber. Co- 
lomba then gave powder and provisions to the 
child, and led her back to the door, repeating to 
her—“Tell your uncle to watch closely over 
Orso.” 





CHAPTER XI. 

Orso was a long time going to sleep, and con- 
sequently awoke very late, at least for a Corsi- 
can. He had hardly risen before the first object 
which met his eyes was the house of his enemies 
and the archere which they had just constructed 
init. He went down and asked for his sister. 
She is in the kitchen casting balls, was the an- 
swer. Sohe could not take a step without being 
pursued by the image of war. 

He found Colomba seated on a bench, about 
which was a number of balls newly cast, cutting 
up lead. 

“What the devil are you doing there?” he 
asked. 

“You had no balls to fit the Colonel’s gun,” 
she answered in her sweet, soft voice. “I have 
found a mould which suits it, and you shall have 
twenty-four cartridges to-day, brother.” 

“I do not want any, thank God!” 

“We ought never to be unprovided, Ors’ An- 
tonio; you have forgotten your country, and the 
sorts of people that are about you.” 

“If I had forgotten it, you would very soon 
make one remember it. Say, was not a large 
trunk brought here some days ago ?” 

“Yes, brother. ShallI carry it up to your 
chamber ?” 

“You carry it up! why you have not strength 
enough to liftit. Is there no man here to do it ?” 

“Tam not so weak as you think,” said Colomba, 
rolling up her sleeves and discovering an arm 
white and round, perfectly formed, but one which 
indicated uncommon sirength. “Come, Save- 


ria,” said she to the servant girl, “help me.”— 
And she had already raised the heavy trunk 
when Orso hastened to assist her. 

“There is something for you in this trunk, my 
dear Colomba,” said he. 


“You will excuse me 





if I make poor presents; but the purse of a lieu- 
tenant on half-pay is never too well lined.”— 
Whilst speaking, he opened the trunk, and took 
out some dresses, a shawl, and other objects 
suitable for a young person. 

“Beautiful things!” cried Colomba. “I shall 
lock them up directly, lest they get spoiled. I 
will keep them for my wedding,” she added with 
a bitter smile, “for now I am in mourning,”—and 
she kissed her brother’s hand. 

“There is affectation, sister, in wearing mour- 
ning so long.” 

“I have sworn it,” said Colomba firmly. “I 
shall not take off my mourning.”——-And she 
looked through the window at the Barricini 
house. 

“Until, the day of your wedding!” said Orso, 
trying to prevent the end of her sentence. 

“T shall never marry,” said Colomba, “any one, 
but a man who shall have done three things.”— 
And she still looked with a sinister expression at 
the house of her enemy. 

“Pretty as you are, Colomba, I am astowished 
that you are not already married. Comme! you 
shall tell me who makes court to you. I should 
like to hear some serenades. They must be 
beautiful to please a great voceratrice like you.” 

“Who would have a poor orphan!—and then 
the man who shall make me take off mourning, 
must also make the women yonder put it on.” 

“This is mere madness,” said Orso to himself. 
But he returned no answer, anxious to avoid any 
discussion. 

“Brother,” said Colomba, “I also have some- 
thing to offer you. The clothes you wear are 
quite too fine for this country. Your handsome 
frock-coat will be in rags at the end of two days, 
if you wear it in the maquis. Keep it for Miss 
Nevil’s visit.” Then, opening a closet, she took 
outa complete hunter’s suit. “I have made you 
a velvet jacket, and here is a bonnet such as our 
exquisites wear. I embroidered it for you long 
since. Will you try it on?” 

And she made him put on a large green velvet 
jacket with a large pocket in the back. She put 
on his head a pointed bonnet of black velvet, 
embroidered with jet and black silk, and ending 
in a sort of tassel. 

“Here is our father’s cartridge case,” said she, 
“his stiletto is in your jacket pocket. I will look 
for the pistol.” 

“T look exactly like a brigand of' the theatre,” 
said Orso, looking at himself in a small mirror 
which Saveria handed him. 

“Now you look as you ought to do, Ors’ An- 
tonio,” said the old servant; “the smartest of 
Bocognano or of Bastelica is not better dressed.” 

Orso breakfasted in his new costume, and du- 
ring the meal, he told his sister that his trunk 
contained a number of books; that he intended 
to send for others from France and Italy, and to 
make her labor hard.—“For it is shameful,” said 
he, “that a great girl like you should be ignorant 
of things, which on the continent children learn 
from their nurses.” 

“You are right, brother,” said Colomba. “I 
know how deficient I am, and would be ver 
much pleased to learn, particularly if you will 
give me lessons.” 

Some days passed without Colomba uttering 
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the name of the Barricinii She was always 
paying little attentions to her brother, and fre- 
quently spoke to him of Miss Nevil. Orso made 
her read French and Italian books, and he was 
surprised sometimes at the justness and good 
sense of her observations, and sometimes at her 
profound ignorance of the most common things. 

One morning after breakfast, Colomba went 
out an instant, and instead of returning with a 
book and paper, appeared, with her mezzaro on 
her head. Her manner was even more serious 
than usual——“Brother,” said she, “may I beg 
you to go out with me ?” 

“Where shall we go,” said Orso, offering his 
arm. 

“{ do not want your arm, brother; but take 
your gun and cartridge box. A man ought 
never to go out without his arms.” 

“Well! we must follow the fashion. Where 
shall we go ?” 

Colomba, without answering, drew her mez- 
zaro about her head, called the watch dog, and 
went out, followed by her brother. Hastening 
out of the village, she took a hollow road which 
wound along the vineyards, after having sent on 
ahead the dog, to whom she made a sign which 
he seemed to understand, for he instantly began 
to run, passing among the vineyards sometimes 
on the one side and sometimes on the other, 
keeping always about fifty paces ahead of his 
mistress, and sometimes stopping in the road to 
look at her and wag his tail. He appeared to 
discharge perfectly well the functions of’ a scout. 

“If Moscheto barks,” said Colomba, “cock 
your gun, and keep perfectly still.” 

Half a mile from the village, after many win- 
dings, Colomba suddenly stopped at a place 
where the road makes an angle. There, stood 
a little pyramid of branches, some green, others 
dried, piled up to the heights of about three feet. 
On the summit was seen the extremity of a 
wooden cross, painted black. In many cantons 
of Corsica, especially in the mountains, an ex- 
tremely ancient usage, borrowed perhaps from 
Pagan superstition, obliges the passers-by to 
throw a stone, or the branch of a tree upon the 
spot where a man has perished by a violent 
death. For many years, as long as the remem- 
brance of his tragical end remains in the memory 
of men, this singular offering is thus accumula- 
ted from day to day. This pile is called the 
mucchio of the deceased. 

Colomba stopped before this mass, and pluck- 
ing a branch from a strawberry-tree, added it to 
the pyramid. “Orso,” said she, “here our father 
died. Let us pray for his soul, my brother.”— 
And she knelt down. Orso immediately fol- 
lowed her example. At that instant the village 
bell tolled slowly for a man who had died in the 
night. Orso burst into tears. 

In a few minutes Colomba arose; her eye 
was dry, but her countenance animated. She 
hastily made the sign of the cross and led off 
her brother, taking the road to the village. They 
returned to their house in silence. Orso went up 
tohis chamber. An instant afterwards Colomba 
followed him there, bearing a little case which 
she laid upon the table. She opened it, and 
took out a shirt covered with large stains of 
blood. “Here is our father’s shirt, Orso ;” and 





she laid it on his knees. “Here is the lead 
which struck him ;” and she laid on the shirt two 
rusty balls.——‘Orso, my brother,” cried she, 
throwing herself in his arms and forcibly em- 
bracing him,—“Orso! you will revenge him!” 
She kissed him with a sort of fury, kissed the 
balls and the shirt, and rushed out of the room, 
leaving her brother petrified, on his chair. 

Orso remained sometime motionless, not da- 
ring to remove those terrible relics. At length, 
making an effort, he replaced them in the chest, 
and ran to the other end of the chamber, when 





‘he threw himself on his bed, his head turned to 


the wall, buried under the pillow, as if he were 
trying to shut out from his eyes the sight of a 
spectre. The last words of his sister were con- 
tinually sounding in his ear; he thought he 
heard a fatal,an inevitable oracle which was cal- 
ling on him for blood and innocent blood. I shall 
not attempt to describe the sensations of the un- 
happy young man; as confused as those which 
turn the head of a madman. For a long time 
he remained in the same position without daring 
to turn his head. At last, he rose, closed the 
chest, and rushed out of the house, running he 
knew not where. 

By degrees, the air cooled him; he became 
more collected, and with some degree of calm- 
ness he examined his position and the means of 
extricating himself. We already know, that he 
did not suspect the Barricini of murder; but he 
accused them of having counterfeited the letter 
of the bandit, Agostini; ‘and that letter he be- 
lieved to be the cause of his father’s death. To 
prosecute them for forgery, he felt to be impos- 
sible. Sometimes, when the prejudices or the 
instincts of his country assailed him, and showed 
him an easy vengeance in the windings of a 
footpath, he put them off with horror,and thought 
of his comrades-in-arms, of the saloons of Paris, 
and especially of Miss Nevil. Then he thought 
of the reproaches of his sister, and all of Corsica 
that remained in his character justified these re- 
proaches, and rendered them more poignant. 
One single hope was left to him in this combat 
between his conscience and his prejudices, which 
was to contrive, under any pretext whatever, a 
qnarrel with one of the advocate’s sons, and fight 
a duel with him. To kill him, a ball or a 
sword was a means of reconciling his Corsican 
notions with his French ideas. Adopting this 
expedient, and reflecting on the means of putting 
it in execution, he felt himself already relieved 
of a great weight, and other thoughts more 
sweet contributed to calm his feverish agitation. 
Cicero, in despair at the death of his daughter 
Tullia, forgot his grief in reflecting on all the 
beautiful things which he might say on the sub- 
ject. Discoursing in like manner, Mr. Shandy 
consoled himself for the loss of his son. Orso 
cooled his blood by thinking that he could make 
for Miss Nevil a picture of the state of his mind; 
a picture which could not fail to interest her 
deeply. 

He was returning to the village, from which 
without being at all aware, he had gone acon- 
siderable distance, when he heard the voice of a 
little girl singing, believing herself atone in a 
footpath on the edge of the forest. It was a 
slow and monotonous air, consecrated to funeral 
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dirges, and the child was singing, “keep for my 
son in distant lands, my cross and blood-stained 
robe.” 

“What are you singing there, little one,” said 
Orso angrily, suddenly showing himself. 

“Is it you, Ors’ Antonio,” cried the child a little 
alarmed. “It isa song of M’lle Colomba.” 

“Never sing it again,” said Orso in a terrible 
voice. 

The child, turning her head to the right and 
left, seemed to be looking for some way of es- 
cape, and she would doubtless have run, if she 
had not been detained by the care of preserving 
a considerable bundle which lay at her feet. 

Orso was ashamed of his violence. 

“What have you there, my child?” he asked 
her as mildly as he could. 

And as Chilina hesitated to answer, he raised 
the cloth which enveloped the bundle, and saw 
that it contained bread and other provisions. 

“To whom are you taking this bread, my 
child?” he asked. 

“You know very well, sir, to my uncle.” 

“And is not your uncle a bandit?” 

“At your service, Ors’ Antonio.” 

“If the gendarmes should meet you, they will 
ask where you are going.” 

“J will tell them,” answered the child without 
hesitation, “that I am carrying food to the Luc- 
chese who are cutting wood in the forest.” 

“And if you should meet some hungry hunter 
who would choose to dine at your expense and 
take your provisions ?” 

“They would not dare. I would say it is for 
my uncle.” 

“Indeed, he is not a man to suffer his dinner 
to be taken. Does your uncle love you? 

“Oh! yes, Ors’ Antonio. Since papa’s death 
he takes care of the family, my mother, myself, 
and my little sister. Before mama was sick he 
recommended her to the rich, who gave her work. 
The mayor gives me a dress every year, and the 
curate teaches me the catechism and reading, 
since my uncle has spoken to them. But it is 
your sister who is very kind to us.” 

A dog now caer in the footpath. The 
little girl put two fingers to her mouth, and gave 
a shrill whistle; the dog came up instantly and 
caressed her, then sprang into the maquis. 
Soon afterwards, two men, badly clothed, but well 
armed, rose from behind a cluster of vines a few 
paces from Orso. It seemed as if they had 
come on creeping like serpents through the thick 
foliage and shrubbery which covered the ground. 

“Oh! Ors’ Antonio, welcome!” said the eldest 
of the two. “How! do younot recognize me?” 

“No,” said Orso, looking attentively at him. 

“It is droll, how a beard and tasselled bonnet 
will change you a man. Come, lieutenant, look 
at me well. Have you then forgotten the an- 
cients of Waterloo? Do you not remember 
Brando Savelliwho tore more than one cartridge 
by your side on that unlucky day?” 

“What! is it you?” said Orso. “You deserted 
in 1816?” 

“As you say, lieutenant; the service became 
tiresome, and then I had an account to settle in 
this country.—Aha! Chili! youareabrave girl. 
Serve us quickly, for we are dying of hunger. 
You have no idea, lieutenant, what an appetite 








one gets in the maquis. Who sent us that? 
M’lle Colomba, or the mayor? 

“No, uncle—the miller’s wife gave me this for 
you, and a blanket for mama.” 

“What does she want ?” 

“She says that her Lucchese whom she hired 
to dig are now asking her 35 sous besides chest- 
nuts, because of the fever which is below Pie- 
tranera.” 

“The sluggards! [ll see to it. Without cere- 
mony, lieutenant, will you partake of our dinner? 
We have made worse meals together in the times 
of our countryman whom they have reformed.” 

“Thank you—they have reformed me too.” 

“Aye, sol have heard; but you do not regret 
it much, I reckon. You have an account to settle 
too. Come curate,” said the bandit to his com- 
rade, “to table. Monsieur Orso, I present to you 
Monsieur, the curate; that is to say, 1 do not 
know if he is quite a curate, but he has all the 
learning of one.” 

“A poor student of theology,” said the second 
bandit, “whom they have prevented from follow- 
ing his vocation. Who knows? I might have 
been Pope, Brandolaccio.” 

“What cause has deprived the Church of your 
services?” asked Orso. 

“A mere nothing—an account to settle, as my 
friend Brandolaccio says,—a sister who was 
playing the fool whilst I was devouring old 

ooks at the university of Pisa. I had to return 
home to have her married; but the future hus- 
band being pressed, died of fever three days 
before my arrival. I then addressed myself, as 
you would have done in my place, to the brother 
of the deceased. They told me he was mar- 
ried. What was to be done?” 

“Intruththatwasawkward. Whatdid youdo?” 

“In such a case one must resort to flint and 
steel.” 

“That is to say, you——” 

“[ put a ball in his head,” said the bandit, 
coldly. 

on shuddered. Nevertheless, curiosity, and 
perhaps also the desire of deferring the moment 
when he must go home, made him remain and 
continue the conversation with these two men, 
each of whom had at least one murder on _ his 
conscience. 

Whilst his comrade was talking, Brandolaccio 
ut before him bread and meat; he then helped 
imself; then he cuta part for his dog whom he 

presented to Orso by the name of Brusco, as 
gifted with the wonderful instinct of recognizing 
a voltigeur under any disguise whatever. At 
length he cuta piece of bread and aslice of raw 
ham, which he gave to his niece. 

“Delightful life, that of a bandit!” cried the 
student of theology, after having eaten a few 
mouthfuls. “You will perhaps try it one of 
these days, lieutenant della Rebbia, and youwill 
appreciate the delights of knowing no master 
but your own caprice.” Until then the bandit 
had spoken Italian; he continued in French— 
“Corsica is not avery pleasant country for a 

oung man; but for a bandit, whata diflerence! 
he women are mad after us. Such as you see 
me, I have three mistresses in three different 
cantons. I am at home everywhere. One of 
them is the wife of a gendarme.” 
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“You are a linguist,” said Orso gravely. 

“I speak French, you see, because ‘maxima 
debetur puellis reverentia’ We, Brandolaccio 
and I, intend that this little one shall be virtu- 
ously educated.” 

“When she is fifteen,” said Chilina’s uncle, “I 
shall marry her well. I have a match in view 
already.” 

“Will you make the proposition?” asked 
Orso. 

“Certainly. Think you, if I tell a rich man of 
the country, [, Brando Savelli, would like to see 
your sonmarry Michelina Savelli; think you he 
would have his ears pulled ?” 

“T should advise him not,” said the other ban- 
dit. “My comrade has a heavy hand; he can 
make himself obeyed.” 

“If I were a rascal,” continued Brandolaccio, 
“a low fellow, a forger, I should only have to 
open my bag, and five-frank pieces would rain 
into it.” ‘ 

“Is there then,” said Orso, “anything in your 
bag which attracts them ?” 

“Nothing. Butif I should write, as some have 
done, to a rich man, I want a hundred franes, he 
would make haste to send them to me. ButI 
ama man of honor, lieutenant.” 

“Do you know, Lieutenant della Rebbia,” said 
the curate, “do you know, that in this country of 
simple manners, there are nevertheless some 
wretches who take advantage of the esteem 
which we inspire by means of our passports” 
(showing his gun) “to draw letters of exchange 
by counterfeiting our handwriting ?” 

“T know 1,’ said Orso quickly, “but what let- 
ters of exchange ?” 

“Six months ago,” continued the bandit, “I 
was walking in the neighborhood of Orezza, 
when a countryman came up to me, and at some 
distance took off his bonnet and said—‘Ah, Sig- 
nor curate,’ they all call me so, ‘I have been able 
to raise only 55 frances, indeed it is all I have 
been able to collect.’ 1, quite surprised—what 
isthat? Booby! 55 francs? said 1. ‘1 mean 65,’ 
he answers, ‘but for the 100 which you demand, 
itis impossible” Howtlknave! J demand of you 
100 francs! I don’t understand you. Then he 
put in my hand a letter, or rather a scrawl, all 
soiled, in which he was directed to deposit 100 
franes in a place indicated, under pain of having 
his house burnt, and his cows killed by Giocanto 
Castriconi, that ismy name. And they had the 
baseness to counterfeit my signature! What 
provoked me most was that the letter was written 
in patois, fall of faults in spelling: J make faults 
in spellmg! I who had gained all the prizes at 
the university! I begin by giving my villain a 
blow which made him spin round. Aha! you 
take me for arobber ? rascal that you are! and 
1 gave hima kick, you know where. A little 
soothed by this, I said to him—when are you to 
take this money to the appointed place? “To- 
day.’ Very well, carry it. It was at the foot of 
a pine, and the place was perfectly described. 
He carries the money, buries it at the foot of a 
tree, and comes back to me. I then hid myself 
in the neighborhood. I stayed there with my 
man six mortal hours. Lieutenant della Reb- 
bia, I would have stayed there three days if it 
had been necessary. At the end of six hours 





came a Bastiaccio,* an infamous usurer. He 
stoops to take up the money, and I take such a 
true aim at him, that his head falls upon the pieces 
which he is unearthing. Now, knave, said I to 
the peasant, take up your money, and dare not 
again suspect Giocanto Castriconi of a base ac- 
tion. The poor devil, trembling al! over, picked 
up his 65 franes without even wiping them; he 
thanked me, 1 kicked him an adieu, and he is 
running still.” 

“Ah, curate,” said Brandolaccio, “I envy you 
that shot! How you must have laughed !” 

“I had hit the Bastiaccio in the temple,” con- 
tinued the bandit, “and that reminded me of 
these verses in Virgil: 

‘Liquefacto tempora plumbo 
Diffidit, ac multa porrectum extendit arena.’ 
Liquefacto? Do you believe, lieutenant, that 
a leaden ball is really melted by the rapidity of 
its passage through the air? You who have 
studied projectiles, can explain to me whether it 
is true or false?” 

Orso preferred discussing this question in 
physics to arguing with the licentiate on the mo- 
rality of his act. Brandolaccio, who took no 
interest in this scientific dissertation, stopped it, 
by remarking that it was nearly sunset. “Since 
you would not dine with us, Ors’ Antonio,” said 
he, “I advise you not to keep Signorina Colomba 
waiting. And then it is not always safe to be 
on the road aiter sunset. Why do you go out 
without your gun?—there are bad = about 
us. Be on your guard; to-day you have nothing 
to fear; the Barricini are taking the Prefect 
home with them ; they met him on the road, and 
he stops fora day at Pietranera, before going to 
Corta to lay a corner stone as they call it—non- 
sense! He sleeps to-night with the Barricini; 
but to-morrow they will be atleisure. There is 
Vincentello, who is a bad fellow, and Orlanduc- 
cio is hardly any better. Try to find them apart, 
one to-day, the other to-morrow; but be cau- 
tious. I only tell you that.” 

“Thank you for your advice,” said Orso, “but 
we have no quarrel to settle ; until they come to 
look for me, J have nothing to say to them.” 

The bandit thrust his tongue first against one 
cheek and then against the other, but said no- 
thing. Orso rose to depart. 

“By the way,” said Brandolaccio, “I have not 
thanked you for your powder; it came very sea- 
sonably. Now, 1 want nothing—that is, ] want 
a pair of shoes, but I will make a pair with a 
musimon’s skin one of these days.” 

Orso slipped two five-frane pieces in his hand. 

“It was Colomba who sent you the powder,” 
said he, “here is what will buy the shoes.” 

“No nonsense, lieutenant!” cried Brandolac- 
cio, returning the money. “Do you take me for 
a beggar? [take bread and powder, but I want 
nothing else.” 

“Between old soldiers,” said Orso, “I thought 
I might take the liberty—farewell.” But be- 
fore departing, he privately slipped the money 
into the bandit’s bag. 





* Bastiaccio—a rascally citizen of Bastia. The Corsican 
mountaineers detest the people of Bastia, and never call them 
Bastiese, but Bastiaccio. The termination in acco is most 
gencrally used in a contemptuous sense—not always however. 
Brando, our bandit friend, is Brando/accio—that is, Brando the 
Great. We have Popolo the people, Popolaccio the populace. 
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“Farewell, Ors’ Antonio !” said the theologian, 
‘“‘we shall meet, perhaps, in the maquisene of these 
days, and may continue our studies in Virgil.” 

Orso had left his honest companions about a 
quarter of an hour, when he heard a man run- 


ning behind him. It was Brandolaccio. 

“This is a little too much, lieutenant,” cried he 
out of breath; “a little too much. Here are 
your ten francs. I would not pass over this 
trick in another. My compliments to Signorina 
Colomba. You have put me quite out of breath! 
Good night.” 

CHAPTER XII. 

Orso found Colomba a little alarmed at his 
long absence ; but on seeing him, she immedi- 
ately recovered that air of melancholy serenity 
which was habitualto her. During the evening 
meal they spoke of indifferent subjects, and Orso, 
emboldened by his sister’s calm manner, teld her 
of his interview with the bandits, and even ven- 
tured some pleasantries on the moral and reli- 
gious cducation which little Chilina was receiv- 
ing from the attentions of her uncle and his 
honerable colleague, the curate, Castriconi. 

“Brandolaccio is honest,” said Colomba; “but 
I have heard that Casiriconi is an unprincipled 
man.” 

“T helieve,” said Orso, “that one is quite as 
honest as the other. Both are openly at war 
against society. A first crime leads them on to 
the commission of other crimes; and yet, they 
are not perhaps as culpable as many persons 
who are not in the maquis.” 

Joy sparkled in Colomba’s countenance. 

“Yes,” continued Orso, “these poor fellows 
have their wild notions of honor. It isa cruel 
prejudice,and not vile cupidity, which has made 
them adopt the bandit’s life. 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

“Broiler,” said Colomba, pouring out bis cof- 
fee, “do you know that Charles Baptiste Pietri 
died iast night? Yes, he died of the marsh 
fever.” 

“Who is this Pietri ?” 

“He is a man of this village, the husband of 
Maddelena, who received the pocket book of our 
dying father. His widow came to request me 
to go to his wake and sing something. You 
ought to goalso. They are your neigbbors, and 
itis a mark of politeness which we cannot refuse 
ina small place like ours.” 

“The wake! indeed. Colomba, I don’t like 
to see my sister exhibit publicly in this manner.” 

“Orso,” answered Colomba, “every one has 
his own way of paying honor tothe dead. The 
ballata comes tous from our ancestors, and we 
should respectit as an ancient custom. Madde- 
lena has not the gift, and old Fividisperia who 
is the best voceratrice in the country is sick. 
Some one is wanted for the ballata.” 

“Do you believe that Charles Baptiste will 
lose his way in the other world, if bad verses 
are not sung over his bier? Go to the wake if 
you will, Colomba; I shall go with you, if you 
think I ought; but do not improvise; it is not 
right at your age; I beg you, my sister—” 

“Brother, I have promised. You know it is 
the custom here, and I repeat it, there is nobody 
beside myself to improvise.” 

VOL. II. 








“Foolish custom !” 

“It gives me pain to sing. 
all our misfortunes. ‘To-morrow | shall be sick; 
but I must. Let me, brother. Do you remem- 
ber at Ajaccio you told me to improvise for the 
amusement of that English girl who ridicules 
our old customs? May I not then improvise 
to-day for these poor people who will thank me 
for it, and it will aid them to bear up against 
their grief?” 

“Well, do as you please. I dare say, you 
have composed your ballata already, and do not 
like to lose the opportunity.” 

“No, brother, 1 cannot compose one in antici- 
pation. I place myself before the dead, and 
think of those who are left. Tears come to my 
eyes, and then I sing whatever comes into my 
mind,” 

All this was uttered with so much simplicity, 
that it was impossible to conceive the smallest 
degree of poetical vanity in Colomba. Orso 

ielded, me went with his sister to Pietri’s 

ouse. The dead man was laid on a table, his 
head uncovered, in the largest room in the house. 
Doors and windows were opened, and several 
wax candles were burning around the table. 
At the head of the deceased stood his window, 
and behind him several women occupied the 
whole of that side of the chamber; on the other 
side stood the men, uncovered, their eyes fixed 
on the corpse ; all observing a profound silence. 
Each visiter, as he entered,approached the table, 
kissed the deceased, bowed to the widow and 
her son, and then took his place in the circle. 
Occasionally, however, one of the company 
would break silence by addressing some words 
to the deceased. Why have you left your 
wife? Did she not take good care of you 7— 
What did you want? Why did you not wait a 
month longer? ‘Your daughter-in-law would 
have given you a son.” 

A tall man, the son of Pietri, pressing the cold 

hand of his father, eried out—Oh, why did you 
not die by violence! We would have revenged 
rou! 
: These were the first words that Orso heard as 
he entered. At sight of hiin, the circle opened 
and a feeble murmur of curiosity announced 
that the expectation of the assembly was excited 
by the presence of the voceratrice. Colomba 
embraced the widow, took one of her hands, 
and remained some minutes looking down as if 
collecting herself. She then threw back her 
mezzaro, looked fixedly at the deceased, and 
leaning over the corpse, almost as pale herself, 
began thus: 

“Charles Baptiste! Christ receive thy soul! 
To live is to suffer. Thou art gone where there 
is neither heat nor cold; there the instruments 
of thy daily labor avail thee not. Thy week 
days are accomplished; an eternal sabbath is 
thy blessed lot. Charles Baptiste—Christ re- 
ceive thy soul!——Thy son governs’ in thy 
house. I have seen the oak fall, dried up by 
the scorching heats of Africa, and thought that 
it was dead. Again J passed by it, and its roots 
had put out a shoot. The shoot has become a 
shady oak. Rest yourself, Maddelena, under 
its strong branches, and think of the oay which 
is not.” 
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Here Maddelena began io sob aloud, and two 
or three men, who at a fitting occasion would 
have shot at a Christian with as much indiffe- 
rence as at a partridge, began to wipe large 
tears from their tawny cheeks. 

Colomba continued in the same strain for 
some time, addressing sometimes the deceased, 
sometimes his family, and sometimes by a figure 
frequent in the ballata, making the deceased 
speak words of consolation and advice to his 
friends. As she continued to improvise, her face 
put on a sublime expression, her complexion 
was tinged with a transparent, rosy hue, which 
contrasted forcibly with her enamel teeth, and 
the fire which sparkled from her dilated pupils. 
She seemed a Pythoness onher tripod. Except 
some sighs, some stifled sobs, not the slightest 
noise was heard in the crowd which pressed 
around her. Although less accessible than the 
rest to the influence of this wild poetry, Orso 
soon found himself infected with the general 
emotion. 
the room, he wept as the son of Pietri was 
weeping. 

Suddenly a slight movement was made in the 
audience; the circle opened, and several stran- 
gers entered. By the respect which was shown 
them, and the eagerness manifested in giving 
them a place, it was evident that they were per- 
sons of importance, whose presence conferred 
singular honor on the house. Nevertheless, 
from respect for the ballata, no one spoke to 
them. He whohad first entered appeared to be 
about forty years of age; his black dress, his 
red ribband, the air of authority and of confi- 
dence which a ogee in his face, instantly in- 
dicated the Prefect. Behind him came an old 
round-shouldered man, with a sallow complex- 
ion, badly concealing under green spectacles a 
timid and anxious look. He wore a black coat, 
too large for him, and which, although still quite 
new, had evidently been made many years be- 
fore. Always at the side of the Prefect, it seemed 
as if he wished to hide himself in his shadow. 
At length, after him, came two young men of 
tall stature, sun-burnt complexions, their cheeks 
covered with thick whiskers, their eyes proud, 
arrogant and impertinently curious. Orso had 
had time to forget the faces of the people of tiie 
village, but the sight of the old man in green 
spectacles immediately awakened old impres- 
sions. His presence in the suite of the Prefect 
also was enough to indicate who he was. It 
was the advocate, Barricini, the mayor of Pie- 
tranera, who had come with his sons to show the 
Prefect the representation of aballata. It would 
be difficult to define what was passing in Orso’s 
mind; the presence of his father’s enemy inspired 
him with horror, and he felt himself more acces- 
sible than ever to the suspicions against which 
he had so long struggled. 

As for Colomba, at the sight of the man 
against whom she had vowed a mortal hatred, 
her changeful physiognomy assumed instantly 
a sinister expression. She grew pale; her voice 
became hoarse; the verses which she had com- 
menced died on her lips. But immediately ta- 
king up the thread of the ballata, she continued 
with increased vehemence: 

“When the hawk mourns her violated nest, 


Withdrawing to an obscure corner of 
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the starlings fly around her and mock her dis- 
tress.” (Here a stifled laugh was heard; it 
came from the young men.) “The hawk will 
awake ; she will open her wings, she will wash 
her beak in blood. And thou, Charles Baptiste, 
to whom thy friends address a last adieu. Their 
tears have flowed long enough. The orphan 
girl will not weep for thee. Why should she 
weep for thee? Thou hast fallen asleep full of 
days, in the bosom of thy family, prepared to 
meet thy God. The orphan girl mourns a father 
whom cowardly assassins surprised and slew. 
She mourns her father whose blood flows red 
under the pyramid of green foliage. But she 
has gathered up that noble and innocent blood ; 
she has scattered it over Pietranera to become a 
mortal poison. And Pietranera shall be marked 
until the blood of the guilty shall have washed 
out the stain of innocent blood.” 

As she finished these words, Colomba fell 
back on a chair, drew her mezzaro close about 
her, and was heard sobbing. The women, all 
in tears, crowded around the voceratrice ; seve- 
rai men looked fiercely at the mayor and his 
sons; some old men murmured against the scan- 
dal occasioned by their presence. The son of 
the deceased made his way through the crowd 
to request the mayor to leave the place as soon 
as possible, but the latter did not wait to be in- 
vited. He had gained the door, and his sons 
were already in the street. The Prefect ad- 
dressed some compliments of sympathy to young 
Pietri, and almost instantly followed them. Orso 
went up to his sister, took her arm and led her 
out of the room. “Go with them,” said young 
Pietri to some of his friends. “Take care that 
nothing happens to them!” ‘Two or three young 
men instantly put their stilettoes in their left 
sleeves, and escorted Orso and his sister as far 
as the door of their house. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Colomba, panting and exhausted, was unable 
to utter a word. Her head rested on her bro- 
ther’s shoulder, and she held one of his hands 
clasped inher’s. Although he was angry with 
her for her peroration, Orso was too much alarm- 
ed to utter areproachful word. He was waiting 
in silence for the end of the nervous crisis into 
which she had fallen, when some one knocked nt 
the door, and Saveria entered pertectly bewil- 
dered, announcing the Prefect. At that name, 
Colomba arose, as if ashamed of her weakness, 
and stood up, supporting herself by a chair, which 
visibly trembled under her hand. 

The prefect began with some comion-place 
apologies for the unseasonable hour of his visit, 
sympathized with M’lle. Colomba, spoke of the 
danger of strong emotions, blamed the custom 
of funeral dirges, which the very talents of the 
voceratricc rendered even more painful to the 
friends ;—he then gracefully insinuated a slight 
reproach at the tendency of the late improvisa- 
tion. Then changing his tone,—“M. della Reb- 
bia,” said he, “I am charged by your English 
friends with many compliments for you. Miss 
Nevil sends a thousand greetings to your sister. 
I have brought you a letter from her.” 

“A letter from Miss Nevil ?” cried Orso. 

“Unfortunately I have notat with me, but you 
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shall have it in five minutes. Her father has 
been ill. Kor a time, we feared that he had ta- 
ken one of our terrible fevers. Fortunately, he 
is now out of danger ;—you shall yourself be the 
judge, for you wiil see him soon, | imagine.” 

“Miss Nevil must have been very uneasy ?” 

“Happily, she was not aware of the danger 
until it was over. Miss Nevil has spoken a great 
deal of you, sir, and of your sister.”” Orso bowed. 
“She has a great friendship for both ef you. Un- 
der a graceful exterior and an apparent levity, 
she conceals an excellent understanding.” 

“She is a charming person,” said Orso. 

“It is almost at her request that I have come 
here. No one is better acquainted than I am, 
with the fatal history which I had rather not be 
cbliged to recal to your remembrance. Since 
M. Barricini is still mayor of Pietranera, and | 
prefect of the department, I need not tell you the 
estimation in which I hold certain suspicions, 
with which I understand certain persons have 
officiously made you acquainted, and which | 
know you have repelled with the indignation be- 
coming your position and character.” 

“Colomba,” said Orso, “you are fatigued,— 
you had better retire.” 

Colomba shook her head in reply. She had 
recovered her usual calmness, and looked eager- 
ly at the prefect. 

“M. Barricini,” continued the prefect, “desires 
earnestly to see this species of hostility termin- 
ate ;—that is to say, this state of uncertainty at 
present existing between you. For my part, I 
should be delighted to see you establish with 
him the relations which ought to exist between 
gentlemen capable of esteeming each other.” 

“Sir,” said Orso, with emotion, “I have never 
accused the advocate Barricini of having assas- 
sinated my father; but he has done that which 
must forever prevent me from holding any rela- 
tion with him. He has attributed, or at least 
insinuated, that my father wrote a threatening 
letter in the name of a certain bandit. That 
letter, sir, was probably the indirect cause of my 
father’s death,—and I believe the advocate wrote 
it.” 

The prefect reflected an instant —“That your 
father should have believed Barricini the author, 
when, led on by the vivacity of his disposition, 
he was pleading against M. Barricini, is excusa- 
ble ; but on your part, a similar blindness is not 
allowable. Reflect, then, that Barricini had no 
interest whatever in forging that letter. I do not 
speak to you of his character. You do not know 
him,—you are prejudiced against his character. 
But you do not suppose that a man so familiar 
with the laws - 

“But, sir,” said Orso, rising up, “will you have 
the goodness to reflect, that when you tell me 
that that letter was not the work of M. Barricini, 
you impute it to my father. His honor, sir, is 
mine.” 

“No one, sir, can be more fully convinced than 
I am of the spotless honor of Colonel della Reb- 
bia; but—the author of that letter is now known.” 

“Who?” cried Colomba, going towards the 
prefect. 

“A wretch, guilty of many crimes,—of crimes 
which you Corsicans never pardon,—a robber, 
one Tomaso Bianchi, at present confined in the 
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prison at Bastia, has acknowledged that he was 
the author of that fatal letter.” 

“I never knew the man,” said Orso. 
could have been his object ?” 

“He is a man of this district,” said Colomba ; 
“the brother of one of our old millers. Heisa 
wicked man, and entirely unworthy of credit.” 

“You shall see,” continued the prefect, “the 
interest which he had in the matter. The miller 
of whom your sister spoke,—he was named, I 
believe, Theodore,—hired from the Colonel a 
mill on the water course which was the object of 
the suit brought by M. Barricini against your 
father. The Colonel, a generous man, derived 
very little profit from this mill. Now, Tomaso 
believed, that if M. Barricini should obtain the 
water course, he would have a considerable rent 
to pay, for it is well known that M. Barricini is 
fond of money. In short, to oblige his brother, 
Tomaso counterfeited the hand-writing of the 
bandit. This is the whole history. You know 
that family ties are so powerful in Corsica, that 
they sometimes lead to the commission of crimes. 
Will you read this letter, which was written to 
me by the substitute of the attorney-general? It 
will confirm all that I have told you.” 

Orso ran over the letter, which related in de- 
tail the acknowledgments of Tomaso, and Co- 
lomba at the same time read it over her brother’s 
shoulder. ; 

When she had finished, she cried out, “Orlan- 
duccio Barricini went to Bastia a month ago, 
when it was known that my brother was about 
to return. He must have seen ‘Tomaso, and 
purchased from him this lie.” 

“Madame,” said the prefect, impatiently, “you 
explain every thing by odious suppositions. Is 
this the way to getat the truth? You, sir, are 
calm ; tell me, what do you think now? Do you 
believe with your sister, that a man who has on- 
ly a trifling punishment to apprehend, would 
carelessly and wantonly charge himself with 
forgery, to oblige a person whom he does not 
know ?” 

Orso read over the substitute’s letter, weigh- 
ingevery word with extraordinary attention, for 
since he had seen the advocate Barricini, he felt 
himself more difficult of conviction than he would 
have been a few days before. At last, he was 
obliged to acknowledge that the explanation ap- 
peared to him satislactory; but Colomba cried 
out violently,—“Tomaso Bianchi is a cheat. He 
will not be condemned, or he will escape from 
prison, | am sure.” 

The prefect shrugged his shoulders. 

“I have communicated to you, sir,” said he, 
“the information which I have received. I now 
withdraw, and leave you to your reflections. I 
shall expect that your reason will enlighten you, 
and I hope that it will be more powerful than 
the suppositions of your sister.” 

Orso, after a few words of excuse for Colomba, 
repeated that he now believed Tomaso the only 
guilty one.” 

The prefect got up to depart. 

“If it were not so late,” said he, “I should pro- 
pose to you to come with me for Miss Nevil’s 
letter. By the same occasion you might tell M. 
Barricini what you have just told me, and every 
thing will be done.” 
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“Never shall Orso della Rebbia enter the 
house of a Barricini,” cried Colomba, impetu- 
ously. 

“Mademoiselle is apparently the bell-wether 
of the family,” said the —* jeeringly. 

“Sir,” said Colomba, firmly, “you are deceived. 
You do not know the advocate. He is the most 
cunning,—the most crafty man living. I beseech 
you, do not induce Orso to do that which would 
cover him with shame.” 

“Colomba!” cried Orso, “passion makes you 
mad.” 

“Orso! Orso! by the chest which I gave you, 
I beseech you, listentome. There is blocd be- 
tween you and the Barricini. You shall not go 
to them.” 

“My sister !” 

“No, my brother; you shall not go, or I quit 
this house and you see menomore. Orso, have 
pity on me!” 

he fell on her knees. 

“fam afflicted,” said the prefect, “to see M’lle. 
della Rebbia so unreasonable. You will con- 
vince her,I am sure.” He half opened the door 
and stupped, appearing to expect that Orso 
would follow him. 

“f cannot quit her now,” said Orso. “To- 
morrow, ii——” 

“T go early,” said the prefect. 

“At least, brother,” cried Colomba, clasping 
her hands, “wait until to-morrow morning. Let 
me look over my father’s papers. You cannot 
refuse me this.” 

“Well! you shall see them to-night,—but at 
least you will not torment me afterwards with 
this extravagant hatred. A thousand pardons, 
sir,—I hardly feel collected enough now. It had 
better be to-morrow.” 

“The night brings counsel,” said the prefect, 
withdrawing; “I hope that to-morrow all your 
doubts will cease.” 

“Saveria,” cried Colomba, “take the lantern 
and go with the prefect. He will give youa 
letter for my brother.” She added some words 
which only Saveria heard. 

“Colomba,” said Orso, after the prefect had 
gone, “you have given mea great deal of pain. 
Will you,then, be obstinately blind to evidence?” 

You have given me till to-morrow,” she an- 
swered. “I have very little time, but I still 
hope.” 

he took up a bunch of keys, and went up to 
achamber. There she was heard rapidly open- 
ing the drawers of a secretary, in which Colonel 
della Rebbia used to keep important papers. 








CHAPTER XIV. 

Saveria was a long time absent, and Orso’s 
impatience was extreme, when she at length ap- 
peared holding a letter, and followed by little 
Chilina, who was rubbing her eyes, for she had 
been awakened from her first nap. 

“Child,” said Orso, “what has brought you 
here at this hour ?” 

“The signorina wants me,” answered Chilina. 

“What can she want?” thought Orso,—but 
he hastened to break open Miss Lydia’s letter, 
and whilst he was reading it, Chilina went up to 
his sister. 

“My father has been sick,” said Miss Nevil; 





“and is too lazy to write,—I am therefore obliged 
to act as his secretary. The other day, you 
know, he wet his feet instead of enjoying the 
prospect with us, and that is quite enough to 
give one fever in this charming island of yours. 
Now, I see the gesture you are making,—you 
are looking for your stiletto,—but | hope you 
have none. My father, then, has had a little fe- 
ver, and I a great deal of alarm. The prefect, 
whom I persist in finding very amiable, gave us 
avery clever physician, who in two days reliev- 
ed us of our trouble ;—the fit did not return, and 
my father wishes to recommence hunting, but I 
will not permit him. How do you find your 
mountain castle? Is your northern tower where 
it always was? Are there any ghosts init? I 
ask all this, because my father remembers that 
you have promised him stags, wild boars and 
musimons,—is this the name of that strange 
beast? On our way to Bastia we propose te 
demand your hospitality; and I hope that castle 
della Rebbia, which you say is so old and so di- 
lapidated, will not fall over our heads. Although 
the prefect is so amiable that when with him we 
are never at a loss for conversation, (by-the-by, 
I flatter myself that I have turned his head,) we 
have spoken of your lordship. The lawyers of 
Bastia have sent him certain revelations of a 
villain whom they have under bolts, aid which 
are calculated to destroy all of your suspicions ; 
your enmity, which sometimes gave me uneasi- 
ness, must henceforth cease. You have no idea 
how much pleasure this gives me. When you 
went off with the beautiful voceratrice, your gun 
in your hand, your sombre expression, you seem- 
ed more Corsican than usual,—too Corsican, in 
fact. We will send you a messenger when we 
depart for the mountains, and I shall take the li- 
berty of writing to M’lle. Colomba, to ask her for 
a bruccio. Meanwhile, say a thousand kind 
things to her. I make great use of her stiletto ; 
I cut with it the leaves of a novel which I brought 
here with me—but the terrible weapon is indig- 
nant at being put to such a vile use, and tears 
my book mercilessly. Farewell. My father sends 
you his best love. Listen to the Prefect; he is 
a man of good counsel, and goes out of his way, 
I believe, on youraccount. He is going to Corta 
to lay a first stone. 1 imagine it must be a very 
imposing ceremony, and regret that I cannot be 
there to see it. A gentleman in an embroidered 
suit, with silk stockings, bolding a trowel—and 
a speech,—the whole to be followed by cries a 
thousand times repeated, of Vive le Roi! Don’t 
be too much puffed up at having made me write 
such a long letter. Je mennuie, monsieur, and 
for this reason I permit you to write me a very 
long letter. Apropos,I think it strange that you 
have not yet advised us of your safe arrival at 
Pietranera Castle. Lypia. 

“P.S.—I beg that you will hear the Prefect, 
and do what he tells you. We have determined 
together that you ought to act so, and it will give 
me a great deal of pleasure.” 

Orso read this letter over three or four times, 
accompanying each perusal with endless com- 
mentaries ;—he then made a long answer, which 
he charged Saveria to carry to a man in the vil- 
lage, who was about to depart that night for 
Ajaccio. He no longer thought of discussing 
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with his sister respecting the outrages, true or 
false, of the Barricini ;—Miss Lydia’s letter made 
him see every thing couleur de rose ; he had lost 
all suspicion—all hatred. After having waited 
some time for his sister to come down, and in 
vain, he retired to rest with a lighter heart than 
he had felt for a long time. 

Chilina having been dismissed with secret in- 
structions, Colomba passed the greater part of 
the night in reading old papers. A little before 
day, some small pebbles were thrown against 
her window ;—at this signal she went down to 
the garden, opened a private door, and intro- 
duced two ill-looking men into the house. Her 
first care was to take them into the kitchen, and 
give them something to eat. Who these men 
were, will presently appear. 





NAPOLEON.* 


Hark! on the winds a thrilling wail! 
A wail from fields of fiery war, 

Where ensigns flash on every gale, 
And waft a wondrous battle-star. 


Whose wail was that! Since Carthage’s son, 
No Alpine hill hath heard such tones. 
Whose banner that beneath the sun? 
Whose star o’er Europe’s trembling thrones ? 


Tis his, the foster-child of France. 

And now the rending shock hath come, 
Italia bows before his glance, 

His banner floats o’er storied Rome. 


Proudly his mighty name is rung 

O’er Tiber’s hills, while far and broad 
Amid the Augustan halls are flung 

The trophies of the battle-god. 


The scene hath changed. Whose warrior-iorm 
On Gallic thrones all shiver’d now? 

Whose eye that lightens ’mid the storm, 
As round him peer and peasant bow ? 


’Tis his, the unroyal king of France,— 
No lineal right hath placed him there, 
The sport of fame—the thing of chance— 

The fearful and the fierce in war! 


Behold again! The embattled lines 
In phalanx deep rush madly by; 

The allied sabre waves and shines, 
“Napoleon, yield, or proudly die!” 


“T yield? Napoleon yield to slaves? 
No! sooner tell the sun wax pale! 

Their blood shall dye the earth and waves, 
Before this strong right arm shall fail!” 


It came—that earthquake shock—it came, 
And thrones lay low beneath his sway, 
And men grew pale before the flame 
That flashed along his sabre’s way. 





* Lines similar to these, appeared some time since, over a 
fictitious signature, in a periodical published in North-Carolina. 
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The scene hath changed to change no more. 
Whose grave that rests unmarbled here? 
Unhonorecd on iis sounding shore ? 
Unwept thro’ each revolving year ? 


Tis his,--the eagle-eyed—the brave! 
His star of blood hath left the sky ; 
Tuey bore him o’er the yielding wave, 

And placed him on this rock—to die. 


He sleeps! the fitful flame of life 
Hath perish’d on Helena’s isle ; 

No clarion loud, nor battle-strife, 
Re-echoes to his name the while:— 

But round him rolls the ocean-tide, 

Fit emblem of his restless pride ; 

And o’er him shines each star to tell, 

How high he aimed—how low he fell. 


WituiaMm W. Howpen. 
Raleigh, N. C., January, 1843. 





GARDENING. 


Ir is said that a Chinese map of the world is 
covered with China. How delightful the idea of 
unfolding one covered with a garden. And is it 
not possible for man, in gratitude to that being 
who has made all nature “beauty to his eye,” to 
realize this charming illusion, so that “every drop 
of rain which cometh from heaven, and watereth 
the earth, shall make it bring forth and bud?”” The 
Lord himself planted the first garden, and appoin- 
ted Adam to dress an‘ to keep it, as an employ- 
ment ineet for the purity and perfection in which 
he was created. Amidst the blossoms of Eden, 
and under the shade of its bowers, did woman re- 
ceive the breath of life, full of joy and fragrance. 
Such an abode was deemed worthy of the few in- 
nocent days of yet unfallen man, and the first 
fruits of his disobedience was to be forever ban- 
ished from its goodly precincts. Milton represents 
as the first object of Eve’s lament, on hearing the 
sentence pronounced by Michael, those flowers 
“which she had bred up with her tender hand;”’ 
and nothing can be-more pathetic than the apos- 
trophe with which she takes her last look of them. 

Not only as spreading a mantle of beauty over 
the scenes of industry and cultivation, has a gar- 
den ever been the favorite resort of man, and its 
employments been soug)t, both for duty and re- 
laxation,—but the luxuriancy it unfolds,—the tran- 
quillity it inspires,—the odors it diffuses,—the har- 
mony it breathes,—the diversity it embraces,— 
the health it promotes,—and, above all, its uncea- 
sing repetition of hopes and enjoyments—of pro- 
mises and fulfilments,—have made it in all ages 
the favorite of the poet, and afforded him an ex- 
haustless field of imagery and illustration. Who 
has not read of the famed gardens of Alcinous, and 
the golden orchards of the Hesperides? Who, 
amidst the creations of mythology, has not beheld 
Dryads and Hamadryads guarding every walk and 
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sporting in every shade? Fora lends her blushes 
to the blossoms of spring,—Pomona and Ceres 
display the golden treasures of autumn,—and 
Faunus receives even the tribute of winter. 


“Spargit agrestes tibi syiva frondes.” 


The prophets of old culled from a garden many | 
of their mosi beautiful and striking allusions. The | 


divine object of Isaiah’s predictions, was figura- 
tively styled a “stem and a branch, and through 
him it was foretold” that the wilderness should 


rejoice, and the waste ground should be glad and | 
Solomon, in his prophetic | 


flourish as the rose. 
inspirations, addresses the Saviour of the world 
as “the Rose of Sharon,—the lily of the vallies,— 
the fountain of the garden;” and again, in all the 


pomp of Eastern imagery, he describes “his cheeks | 


as a bed of roses, and as sweet flowers;”—and so 


in Ezekiel, “The land that was desolate is become | 


like the garden of Eden.” 


It is remarkable that a garden was the scene of | 


that Saviour’s last solemn act of devotion: “whi- 


ther,” we are told, “he had oftimes resorted with | 


his disciples.” And we know, that conformably 
to an ancient custom of the Israelites, the sepul- 


chre in which he was laid was also in a garden. | 


This is alluded to on account of the association it 
necessarily involves, that as a garden was the 


scene of man’s first disobedience, so did it witness | 


his triumph over the grave. 


“Here mankind fell, and hence they rose again.”’ 


Now, if many of the pursuits even of leisure | 


and elegance in which men are engaged, are the 
result of discoveries traceable to no very remote 


period; and recommended to ‘licir attention by | 
successive improvements, in which their own ia- | 


genuity may perhaps have had a share,—with what 
devoted zeal and unceasing delight ought they to 
cherish that art, whose foundations were laid co- 
evally with creation itselfi—how ought they to 
love an occupation endeared and consecrated, as 
gardening is, by the most solemn and affecting as- 
sociations. 

Certain it is, as far as history informs us, that 
from the earliest ages it has been contemporary 
with national prosperity and popular refinement, 
and has always flourished together with other ele- 
gant arts, possessing this decided advantage over 
some of them, that, whilst they have obtained their 
acme of improvement, and could advance no fur- 
ther, science is shedding on horticulture the rays 
of continued and progressive improvement, and 
encouraging iis votaries with a boundless field of 
research, and daily results of interest and delight. 

In speaking of the antiquity of the art, as attes- 
ted by history, we need not go beyond the days of 
Semiramis, who lived farther in time before the 
Christian era than we do after it. Amongst the 
embellishments of Babylon, were the celebrated 
hanging gardens, (pensiles horti,) constructed by 
her at immense expense, — perhaps at the price of 





-yanquished kingdoms, and certainly, as we are 
told, with the labor of an entire population. These 
were raised in the style of an amphitheatre, on 
terraces of successive elevation, accessible by 

| by flights of steps, and supported by immense ar- 

‘ches. On these terraces was a sufficient surface 

of soil for the roots of the largest trees, which 

flourished there in all the luxuriancy of their na- 
tive forests, together with the richest variety of 
flowers and shrubs. The ancient Egyptians, who 
advanced the arts of civilized life to a degree of 
refinement which no one can venture to say has 
been surpassed or equalled in after times, bes- 
towed great care upon ticir gardens,—planning 
them upon a scale of magnificence, and irrigating 
them with canals and reservoirs, to ensure a con- 
tinued luxuriance in their orchards and vineyards. 
Clarke, speaking of his passage up the Nile, 
| says: “Upon each side of the river, as far as the 
eye could survey, were rich fields of corn and 
rice, with such beautiful groves, seeming to rise 
out of the watery plains, and to shade innumera- 
ble settlements in the Delta, amidst never-ending 
plantations of melons and all kinds of garden ve- 
getables, that from the abundance of its preduce, 

Egypt may be deemed the richest country in the 

world.” ‘Their ancient taste for gardens still sur- 

vives, for Cairo is said to embrace a prodigious num- 
| ber of them, and to be almost embosomed in trees. 

Hasselquist, a traveller of the last century, speak- 

ing of ‘he roses of Egypt, and the water distilled 


from them, mentions an apothecary at Cairo, who 
| annually purchased one hundred and eighty gal- 
_lons of it. The poet Martial mentions a present 
of roses from the Pharian gardens to the Emperor, 
and those, too, of winter flowering roses. 

“Ut nova dona tibi Cesar, Nilotica tellus, 

Miserat hibernas ambitiosa rosas ;”’ &c. 

The early Romans cultivated their gardens, 
with no other object than to supply them with ve- 
getables and herbs, which induced that expression 
of Pliny, “ex horto enim plebei macellum;’’ for to 
them it was an abundant market, always at hand. 
Virgil’s description of the old Corycian’s garden, 
in his fourth Georgic, although brief, shows that 
even in his day, this important object was not neg- 
lected; for amongst the roses and lilies, the pop- 
pies, daffodils and myrtles,—onions and cucumbers, 
parsley and other pot-herbs, were not neglected. 
But in Virgil’s day, it was not only arbores and 
olera, but aromatic plants, flowers and ever- 
greens: the myrtle, the ivy, the laurel and the box, 
that exhibited the prominent beauties of the gar- 
den. 

We know that agriculture was always consi- 
dered an honorable employment amongst the Ro- 
mans. Many distinguished families took their 
names from the successful cultivation of particu- 
lar grain, as Pliny informs us was the case with 
the Fabii, Lentuli and the Pisones, who were all 
distinguished husbandmen. The name of Cicero 
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was derived from the veitch, or cicer, cultivated 
by one of his ancestors. So great was their love 
for gardening, that the Roman generals, on their. 
return from fo-eign conquests, particularly in Asia, 
introduced and naturalized into their orchards and 
vineyards, many valuable fruits from the countries 
they had subdued, and of which they were the na- 
tive product. Cherries were brought from the 
borders of the Euxine, and varieties of apples from 
Greece, Syria and other parts. Pears were brought 
from Alexandria, and also from Syria,—‘Syriisve 
pyris,’"—peaches from Persia, apricots from Epy- 
rus and Armenia, plumbs from Damascus and Sy- 
ria, pomegranates from Cyprus and Carthage, and 
olives and figs from Greece. And we further read, 
that many of these fruit were distinguished by the 
names either of those who had introduced or suc- 
cessfully cultivated them. ‘The very Corycian of 
whom we have spoken, it is said was brought by 
Pompey into Italy, from Corycus, a city of Cilicia, 
which he had conquered. All these facts show 
that the Romans, even amidst the successful ca- 
reer of conquest and victory, did not neglect the 
“cura colendi,” nor, indeed, any thing that might 
promote the glory and happiness of their country. 
We cannot here forgei the story of an orchard of 
ripe fruit, within the limits of a Roman camp, that 
was left untouched by the soldiers. 

Pliny, in his chapter on gardens, speaking of the 
encroachments of wealth upon the rights of ple- 
beian industry, in monopolizing rare herbs and 
vegetables for its own luxurious enjoyments, com- 
plains of it as inconsistent with the impartial boun- 
ty of nature. Adverting to the change, both at 
Athens and Rome, in the ancient purposes of a 
garden, which were altogether those of utility, he 
remarks that it is no longer cultivated for the sup- 
port of an industrious owner, but had become the 
ornament of cities, and under the name of Hortus, 
was converted, as he eiaphatically says, into “de- 
licias, agros, villasque;” and it is well known that 
the gardens in and about Rome, were adorned with 
the utmost luxury and magnificence. 


Horace, in one of his Epistles, alludes to the 
custom of ornamenting their palaces with shady 
trees: 

“Nempe inter varias nutritur silva columnas ;” 
and again,— 


“ 





nemus 
Inter pulchra situm tecta.” 
Tibullus, in one of his elegies, also alludes to it: 


“®t nemora in domibus sacros imitantia lucos.” 


Hence, also, that beautiful expression of Martial, 
which has become so trite from repetition, “Rus 
in urbe.’ Indeed, the gardens of Rome have 
quite a classical character, and are identified with 
its history and its poetry. Those of Lucullus, 
Cesar and Sallust, will live in unfading ver- 
dure. 


The poet Martial beautifully describes the gar- 








den-like appearance of Rome toa stranger, on his 
first visit to it,— 
“Urbis ut intravit limina 

Sic, Guacumque vagus, gregsumque oculosque ferebat, 

Textilibus sertis omne rubebat iter.” 

This fondness of blending the beauty and luxuri- 
ancy of nature, with the uniformity and regularity 
of art, has prevailed in every city where climate 
and situation have favored it. Mau longs, amidst 
the lines and angles, and the artificial ornaments 
of even a palace, to behold the unmeasured varie- 
ty of nature. And it is to this particular taste or 
propensity, to which Horace so aptly and forcibly 
applies that well-known observation: 

“Naturam si expellas furca, 

Tamen usque recurret.”’ 

How proud the distinction, even amongst com- 
parative barbarians, is that attributed to one of the 
cities of India, “the city of one hundred thousand 
gardens,”—the city of the rose and the nighten- 
gale. 

A recent English periodical styles the residen- 
ces of some of the great nobility in London, city 
parks; and mentions that even a part of one of 
their gardens would let for sixteen or eighteen 
thousand pounds a year. 

The royal gardens of Aranjuez, in Spain, if they 
still retain their former grandeur, must be the 
most delightful in the world. Situated on the 
banks of the Tagus, with every advantage of na- 
tural beauty, they were originally laid out with 
much of the formality of art; but nature, assert- 
ing her sway, has been allowed to intrude and 
break in upon that formality, advancing on the 
walks in some places, and receding in others, thus 
blending her luxuriancy with the regularity of 
art, and producing an effect altogether magical. 

Thus, we see that wealth and luxury have al- 
ways claimed a garden as the favorite object of 
prodigal expense. But instead of imitating the 
simplicity of nature, they have too often disfigured 
her with the motley inventions of art, and loaded 
her with ornaments which she abhors; and which, 
“without speech or language,” she is constantly 
reproving, even in the humblest of her produc- 
tions. It is not in straight walks, clipped hedges, 
cones and labyrinths, or such caprices, that wealth 
may successfully employ itself in gardening,—but 
in collecting and naturalizing the kindred produc- 
tions of various countries and climates, and bring- 
ing together, as it were, into one family circle, the 
scattered members of the same species,—in be- 
holding their blended hues, and inhaling their 
mingled fragrance. In this respect, modern hor- 
ticulture has a decided advantage over that of an- 
tiquity. Noone can be a skilful horticulturist, 
that is unacquainted with botany and other kin- 
dred sciences,—all of which were unknown to the 
ancients. Their efforts were practical and expe- 
rimental; those of the moderns are founded on 
principle, and directed by a knowledge of the pro- 
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perties and affinities of plants. ‘The modern hor- 
ticulturist does not merely regard the ornamental! 
part of gardening, which is very mucha matter of 
taste and observation,but without neglecting 
that, he has higher objects. He calls Botany and 
Chemistry to his aid. By means of the former, he 
is able to ascertain the particular family to which 
every plant belongs,—to know its peculiar proper- 
ties and the purposes for which nature has design- 
ed it,—whether for ornament or use—whether es- 
culent or otherwise—whether nutritious or poi- 
sonous. The latter, by its practical developments, 
informs him of the best means of manuring his 
crounds and increasing their productiveness,—of 
experimenting on his soil and finding out its pecu- 
liar nature, and employing it for that cultivation 
for which it is best adapted,—what soils furnish 
the best aliment for particular plants, and the con- 
stitution of those plants, as determined by the na- 
ture of their roots, which are various,—some be- 
ing fibrous, others bulbous or tuberous, others 
hard and woody. Professor Liebig, in his work 
on the application of Organic Chemistry to Agri- 
culture, has done much to elevate the character of 
horticulture; for all that relates to the nutrition of 
vegetables, and the action of manure upon them, 
is equally important to both. 

In addition to these, Entomology may be enlist- 
It will acquaint 
him with the nature of those insects, which are so 
great an enemy to the garden,—from the grub 
and cut-worm that destroy in the dark, to those 
that are winged, and attack the tallest trees,—and 
direct his attention to the best means of destroy- 
ing them, or of lessening their depredations. On 
this subject, there is yet a wide range of observa- 
tion and experiment to stimulate the exertions of 
the horticulturist. The ravages of insects have 
at all times been the subject of complaint with 
gardeners; and all who have either labored or 
written have united their regrets. Whilst we 
are improving our gardens by the importation of 
foreign plants and shrubs, and habituating them 
to our climate and cultivation, we run the risk of 
introducing destructive insects, hitherto unknown. 
Some of the most fatal of these insects are exot- 
ics,—one, peculiar to the pear-tree, is said to be 
of foreign importation, as it was never observed in 
the United States until the introduction of fruit 
trees became common. And we all remember 
with mournful experience, the blighting effects of 
that little white insect, so fatal to our orange trees; 
which a few years ago visited our gardens, carry- 
ing with them a desolation as deadly as that which 
follows the march of the locust. 

Sir William Temple, in his essay on Gardening, 
speaks of a disease known amongst orange trees, 
which he pronounces a most pestilent one. He 
describes it as proceeding from an insect, which 
fastens on the bark of the tree, dark brown and 
figured like a shield. He quotes Pausanias as 














saying that they were much noticed in Greece. 
He is of opinion that they proceed from the roots; 
but those to which we allude, cover and encrust 
the tree so entirely, not excepting even the small- 
est twigs or shoots, as to induce the belief that 
they are not generated in the root, but are wing- 
ed. The excessive cold of the winter of 1837, 
which hastened, or rather completed, the destruc- 
tion of our orange trees, still leaves us in doubt, 
whether this disease was a transient or perma- 
nent one. We have not heard of their re-appear- 
ance. 

One of the results of the scientific character 
which Horticulture has of late years acquired, 
(and here Jet me observe that the very term “Hor- 
ticulture,” has grown into use from the more li- 
beral character it has assumed in modern times. 
Gardening, has been the only word always used 
by the best English writers,—Swift, Addison, 
Cowley in his beautiful poem addressed to Mr. 
Evelyn, Sir William Temple, Horace Walpole 
and Cowper. For, in their day, it was altogether 
an art,—practical, and based on experience,—di- 
rected by taste, rather than science,—and consi- 
dered the appendage of wealth, and used for the 
ornament of villas and palaces. 

But a garden has now become a field of scienti- 
fic research,—displaying a knowledge of Botany, 
Chemistry and Vegetable Physiology, without any 
restraint or limitation on the exercise of iaste. 
These sciences entering into, and directing its 
employments, have elevated both its character 
and its name. They see:: to have established a 
higher class, that requires a distinguishing name; 
whilst the mere plodding gardener is left to his 
humble, though useful occupation, of supplying 
our tables with the best fruit and vegetables and 
herbs,— adding the experience of one year to the 
labors of another. ‘The horticulturist is employed 
inthe more liberal and enlarged sphere of the pur- 
suit,—aiming at higher objects,— to soften the as- 
perities of climate,—to subdue the stubbornness 
of soils,—to obliterate the line between barren- 
ness and fertility,—in a word, to bring the whole 
vegetable kingdom under subjection to the uni- 
form government of science. He knows that in 
the ordinary course of nature, every thing pro- 
ceeds from established and regular principles,— 
that there are no phenomena that may not be ac- 
counted for,—no secret process that may not be 
discovered,—and no operation which may not be 
satisfactorily explained. 

But to return. One of the results, we might 
say one of the triumphs of modern horticulture, 
is the introduction and naturalization, even the 
domestication, of foreign plants and flowers, greatly 
diversifying the beauty of our gardens, and en- 
larging the enjoyments of taste. Our vegetable 
population is thus greatly increased, and like that 
of our municipal and political communities, is fast 
rivalling the number of natives. ‘The extension 








of commerce, and the growing civilization of the 
world, have very much contributed to this. We 
may all remember when our gardens produced a 
comparatively meagre display, when our roses 
were few, and those the descendants of the Hu- 
gonot* stock: and our flower-beds confined to 
annemonies and stock july-flowers—pinks, jon- 
quils, and a few blue hyacinths, (other colors 
being very rarely seen,) as prescribed by the 
old fashioned vocabulary. Whereas they now 
exhibit a splendid array of flowers and shrubs, 
contributed by every part of the globe—Roses 
from China and Bengal, dahlias from Mexico, 
jessamines from Arabia, verbenas and astreme- 
rias from South-America; the gardenia florida, 
ixia sparaxis and gladiolus from the Cape of Good 
Hope, mignonette from Egypt ; the ice-plant (my- 
sembryanthemum chrystallinum) from Athens; 
the various japonicas, including the lornicera, the 
Italian honeysuckle; the lagerstremia from China, 
with its varieties, and that splendid shrub, the 
pittosporum, also from China. These, with many 
other exotics, are now familiar to us, and may be 
fairly enrolled in the American flora. 

But all is not yet accomplished. New fields 
are to be explored and their beauties culled. 
It is said that there are dispersed on the sur- 
face of the globe forty thousand distinct species 
of plants bearing flowers, and this is thought but 
a moderate estimate. Of these there are thirteen 
thousand flowering plants in the intertropical parts 
of America, whilst Europe, which lies wholly 
within the temperate zone, contains 7000. It is 
to be hoped that the recent political changes which 
have taken place in China, enlarging its trade with 
other nations, and particularly with the United 
States, will give us still further insight into its 
botanical treasures, and add to what we already 
possess of them. 

Amongst the foreign contributions by which our 
gardens have been enriched, is the rose, with its 
splendid varieties. But this paragon of flowers 
claims at least the tribute of a separate paragraph. 
It is asserted by naturalists, that all'the diversi- 
ties of form, color, size and fragrance, which now 
distinguish the rose, have proceeded from care 
and cultivation, there being but one native origi- 
nal. If this be true, what elements of beauty 
must there have been in that original, to de- 
velop themselves so luxuriantly and profusely. 
How like its prototype of Eden, in whom all that 
was “lovely—fair’’ was summed up, “in her con- 
tained.” Transplanted from the wilderness, where 
its sweetness was wasted, it has become the pride 
and ornament of man’s habitation; it has spread 
its progeny over every clime, and is the insepara- 
ble companion of civilization and refinement. The 
harbinger of spring and emblem of youth, 

“Celestial rosy red—love’s proper hue;”’ 





* Several beautiful roses are found in those parts of the 
country where the Hugonots settled, “to tell where a garden 
had been.” 
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it has received the homage of the poet in every 
age. The offerings of taste and genius—of beauty 
and innocence, have diffused an atmosphere of 
joy around it, and made it the object of universal 
but harmless idolatry. Pliny places the rose at 
the head of flowers, investing it, as it were, with 
royal precedence. “Lilium rose nobilitate proxi- 
mum est.” He mentions many varieties in the 
gardens of Rome, the names of which shew that 
several had been introduced from abroad. Some 
of these varieties are beautifully alluded to by the 
poet, Martial, in one of his epigrams addressed 
to a chaplet of roses: 

“Sen tu Paestinis genita es, sen Tiburis arvis: 

Sen rubuit tellus Tuscula flore tuo ; 

Sen Pranestino te villica legit in horto; 

Sen modo Campani gloria ruris eras,’ &c. 
No doubt the celebrated rose of Paestum, which 
always had the word “bifera”’ prefixed to it, is to 
be found amongst the varieties that adorn our own 
gardens, many of them having that peculiarity. 
Indeed, our gardens, which were formerly sterile 
in this branch of cultivation, now exhibit the fruits 
of a most liberal taste. Of the white rose there 
were but two varieties, the common white and the 
musk; of the red, the sentifolia or common May 
rose, the damask, the cabbage rose, and a few 
other varieties, were the only ornaments of the 
rosarium: whereas now the enterprize of the 
American horticulturist has overspread our coun- 
try with one blush of beauty, almost realizing the 
visionary hope before expressed. 

That an enlightened interest is awakened 
throughout the U.States on the subject of horticul- 
ture, is not only evident from the facts above stated, 
but from the active efforts of societies established 
for its encouragement. By these, informaiion is 
sought, experiments encouraged, improvements 
rewarded, papers illustrating its various scientific 
relations and practical developments, read and 
published, and an intercommunication made on 
the results of individual effort: thus elevating the 
pursuit—imparting to it a more liberal character, 
and multiplying and enhancing the conscious en- 
joyments of him that practices it. And where is 
there a happier man than the horticulturist?’ Na- 
ture is his constant companion. His daily study 
is to improve his acquaintance with her, and to 
cultivate that intercourse whose delights are ex- 
haustless. ‘The alternate succession—of expec- 
tation and reality —of labor and repose — of retire- 
ment and society, fill up the day and the year. 
He labors to brighten every hue in the mantle 
of beauty which she has spread over the fields, 
and to make her bounties even more worthy of 
gratitude. In investigating the phenomena of 
vegetable life, and exhibiting in his labors and 
improvements those results which minister to the 
enjoyments of taste, and to the more substantial 
comforts of man, he entitles himself, without any 
ambition for the distinction, to be called a bene- 
factor of his race. Nor are his pursuits without 
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moral benefit to himself. Decay and re-produc- 
tion are constantly before him as emblematic 
monitors. He is the steward of mysteries which 
no human science can unfold, and which, in the 
humblest flower of the valley, are daily declaring 
the unfathomable wisdom of the great Author of 
creation. The seed that decays and germinates, 
has undergone the same alternate process as 
when they fell from the hand of him who planted 
the first garden. Hence he learns that it is the 
right and the privilege of the virtuous man who 
has been employed through life in cultivating its 
charities, to enjoy, in their richest display, the 
fruit of his labors, and to know that the seed that 
he reaps is to spring up and flourish after him. 





CHILDHOOD AMONG THE TOMBS. 

{These lines were suggested to the author by his seeing a 
troupe of children playing in the grave-yard of the German 
Lutheran Church in this city.] 

Youne ones, what do ye here ’mid awe and gloom ? 
Why have your footsteps hitherward been led 4 
Let age alone hold converse with the tomb, 
And fell disease commingle with the dead. 


But youth should seek some other spot jor sport, 
Where gentle zephyrs 1ound the rose-buds play, 

Nor beard the monarch, Death, in his own court, 
And, heedless, trample on his prostrate prey. 


Youth is the promise and the spring of life, 
Ere budding hope its blossom yet has blown, 

When wanton malice and envenom’d strife, 
Still to the guileless bosom are unknown. 


Then say ! with you should Death communion hold ? 
Ye’re simple yet—let Death go seek the sage ; 

Ye’re timid too—then let him face the bold ; 
Ye've young—and Death should deal alone with age. 


Then go not to the graves, or if you go, 
Go with your hearts more fitting for their gloom, 
And whilst ye seek the homes of men laid low, 
Shock not, by mirth, the silence of the tomb. 
A. G. Mackey, M. D. 
Charleston, Feb. 14th, 1843. 





A SONG.* 
AIR—“SHALL WE MEET AGAIN, MARY.”’ 

Ou, yes, we shall meet again, meet again, maiden! 

And that in a bower the greenest on earth ; 
Where the leaves of tlie delicate blossoms are laden 

With sweets that in summer, in summer, have birth: 
Where the roses in beauty are springing, are springing 

?Mid the woodbines and lilies all gathering there ; 
Where Nature’s own melodies gaily are ringing, 

And the mocking-bird music swims out on the air! 


Then, lady, away with your sadness, your sadness, 
The future will brighten, will brighten once more; 
Life is fleeting—then fill it with gladness, with gladness, 
And the grief of our parting, oh, cease to deplore ! 

Our love is now shrouded like heaven, like heaven, 
By clouds full of darkness, of darkness and pain ; 
With the passing of time, they’ll be driven, be driven, 

And all will be brightness and beauty again ! 





* The repetition in the air justifies the verbal repetition dis- 
coverable in the song. 





Oh, yes, we shall meet again, meet again, lady ! 
Trust thou to the future, and do not despair ; 
We’ll meet on the spot where already, already, 
Our brightest and happiest of memories are ! 
Where the jessamine branches are twining, are twining, 
A palace to form for the linnet and dove ; 
There once again, lady! reclining, reclining, 
On cushions of verdure, we’ll——/ell o’er our love ! 


ITARRY. 





THE BELL OF THE ROCK. 


A LONG procession was one day seen, traversing 
the streets of Perth. Saintly abbots walked be- 
neath the richly-embroidered dais; monks chanted 
loudly; incense smoked; numerous banners were 
borne along by a large number of seamen; a hun- 
dred blazing torches were carried by as many 
penitents; and the image of Saint Anthony, the 
patron saint of those who brave the dangerous 
ocean, headed the varied crowd of citizens. As 
the procession passed through the various streets, 
a collection of money was taken at every house, 
by children disguised as angels, and bearing silver 
charity-platters in their hands. The warm spirit 
of benevolence seeined fully roused on this parti- 
cular occasion, and we will now unravel to our 
readers the exciting cause. 

In the frith of Perth stands a giant rock, endan- 
gering the navigation of every vessel which at- 
tempts an entrance to its harbor; and in stormy 
seasons, particularly, shipwrecks are so frequent, 
that there are few families who have not, in the 
course of time, been called to mourn the loss of 
some dear relative by a watery death. After due 
deliberation, the council of Perth determined to 
put in execution a plan, proposed by one of the 
most intelligent seamen of the city,—namely, the 
suspension of a huge bell from this perilous height, 
so that the first gust of wind would cause it to vi- 
brate, thus foretelling the approach of the storm, 
and the vicinity of the vessel to these dangerous 
breakers. ‘The expenses attendant on the to-be- 
expected advantages, required that the city should 
be laid under this public contribution, and the mo- 
ney collected proved amply sufficient for the real- 
ization of the plan. 

Andrew McKeen, the ingenious originator, was 
commissioned by the town-council to sail imme- 
diately for Amsterdam, where he had seen, in the 
extensive foundry of Vander Douter, a bell of 
enormous size, and exactly suited to the purpose 
intended. This young seaman had already made 
several trips to Amsterdam, and a sort of intimacy 
existed between himself and the z.bove-mentioned 
artisan; so much so, that Andrew was in the habit 
of spending every evening, during his sojourn, 
with the rich old Dutchman; and as they sat be- 
fore the house-door in meditative silence, a flask 
of good cogniac between them, and the smoke of 
their pipes mingling in most friendly union, the 
electric spark of friendship was repeatedly struck 
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in the old man’s breast, and he was even heard to 
lament that heaven had not given him such ason; 
for, a faithful widower of many years standing, he 
had no child save one daughter, the fair and bloom- 
ing Catherine, who, having lately attained to early 
womanhood, had been taken from school, and 
placed by her proud father at the head of his do- 
mestic domicile. 

“And so, mine guten freund, you do tink of pur- 
chasing dat famous bell,” said the phlegmatic 
Dutchman, as, seated in his foundry, he patiently 
listened, while Captain McKeen unfolded the 
cause of his visit. “And you vant for to put it on 
dat vile rock, dat we have spoken about so often; 
and where, mein himmel! I too have losen much 
geld; though, on mein wort! I have grown rich 
neverdeless. Ach! dat is a bat business, dat rock 
affair; and each nicht I pray to Saint Anthony, dat 
oders might become rich like mineself. But, young 
man, listen to me; de price is vary high, and it 
ought to be, for dat bell is no common bell.” 

“We will pay you whatever you think an hon- 
est price,”’ replied Andrew. 

“Dat is gute! but Got forgife me if I be not ge- 
nerous; because dis purchase is in so fair a cause. 
I vill set aside de value of de work, and only re- 
quire de price of de unwrought metal, den dousand 
guilders! as I hope dere is a place ready for me 
in de kingdom of heafen. Esau, the Jew, offered 
me dat for it some weeks ago, but J would have 
noting to do mit dat scoundrel, and sent him away 
mit his pocket full of gelds and silvers. But haf 
you das monish? dat ish de question.” 

“T am provided with even a Jarger sum,” replied 
Andrew. 

“Mein heiligkeit! noting more, dat I may have 
my share in dis goot work; a Jew, he should not 
have had it for all de value of de Stadthaus. And 
now, as dat bargain is concluded, come into mine 
haus, and I will give you a seasoned pipe, and 
make you acquainted with mine leetle gal, my 
mignonne Kate.” 

Andrew McKeen readily assented, and ere the 
close of the evening, the light-hearted maiden and 
himself grew to be such good fricnds, that even 
when the old Dutchman took his brief part in the 
conversation, their eyes still continued to speak 
volumes, and they both secretly acknowledged 
that each seemed created for the other. And no 
wonder that Catherine admired the young seaman, 
since to the frank and unreserved manners so com- 
mon to that class of men, he united a fine, tall, 
manly exterior; and as his black eye caught hers, 
it looked into her heart ae with an eagle’s glance. 
No wonder, too, that McKeen lost his heart in re- 
turn; for the Dutch maiden’s cheek was as bright 
and clear as the ocean foam when it cradles the 
setting sunbeam, and her laugh as quick and mer- 
ry as the song of the favorable breeze among the 
vessel’s sails. 

After some days, the bargain was fully conclu- 








ded, the money paid into Vander Douter’s handg, 
the bell was got safe aboard, though the vessel 
bounded and rebounded several times beneath the 
enormous load; and Andrew McKeen, we will not 
tell how unwillingly, was now forced to bid his 
pretty sweetheart farewell. No one witnessed 
that last interview, but it is certain that for sever- 
al days after his departure, Kate was more silent 
than usual; her voice less shrill; and her father 
found her several times seated at the casement, 
which overlooked the sea, apparentlgin a profound 
reverie, when the preparation of his wasser-soup 
should have been looked to, and his favorite sour- 
krout pressed and salted. 

Two months elapsed, during which Andrew’s 
thoughts were divided between the buxom Dutch 
maiden, and the erection of the bell, which was 
wholly left to his management. On one mild and 
balmy summer’s morning, abbots, monks, choris- 
ters, followed by all the magistrates of Perth, em- 
barked in a long line of boats at Aberbrothwick, 
and with solemn chants and instrumental music, 
rowed towards the spot where Andrew McKeen, 
followed by four sturdy workmen, was seen clam- 
bering up the steep rock, where he now proposed 
to elevate the bell to its fitting position. After an 
hour’s hard work, with the aid of that mighty in- 
strument, the lever-and-pulley, the colossal bell 
slowly arose between erect wooden supporters, 
which were firmly planted in the rock; while bles- 
sings and benedictions were breathed towards it, 
with up-flung incense and flowery wreaths. As 
the solemn chant rose to heaven in louder strains 
of gratitude, on the successful completion of the 
enterprise, the rude gale continually forming a 
vortex, filled the interior of the bell, and as it 
slowly rebounded, it gave out a doleful tolling. 
This was the signal for their retreat; telling, as it 
did, that the wind had changed; and hardly had 
the line of boats got under way in all haste towards 
Aberbrothwick, than those white fleecy clouds, 
called by seamen storm-weed, floated through the 
atmosphere; the wind blew in puffs, and as they 
heard the loud ringing of the bell, as, fulfilling its 
mission, it breathed a deeper lament than the co- 
ming gale, they felt that one hour later, and they 
may have found a watery grave. 

As the noise intruded upon their solitude, the 
air was filled with thousands of sea-mews and 
other birds, who, alarmed by the unwonted confu- 
sion, rose from the cliff, and flew in wheeling cir- 
cles around the rock, as if to defend from the in- 
trusive invader of their rights, this, their constant 
homestead at ebb-tide. And now Andrew McKeen 
breathed freely: his plan was successfully worked 
out; histask completed; and excusing himself from 
the numerous invitations which were warmly show- 
ered upon him, in compliment to his skill, by the 
grateful citizens, he turned his vessel and his 
heart towards Holland. Scarcely had he reached 
Amsterdam, than, after a stolen visit to his pretty 
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Catherine, who lent a willing ear to his proposals 
of love, Andrew hurried to the foundry, and there 
laying open the state of his heart, besought from 
Vander Douter his daughter’s hand. 

At this most unexpected proposal, the old man’s 
face became crimsoned with anger; but master- 
ing his emotion, he quietly said, “When one wish- 
es to marry, it is vary needful dat he should have 
somevat whereon to live. Now, tell me how much 
you be worth, den I vill tell you how much is suf- 
ficient to maintain my leetle gal, as she has been 
accustomed to live; for dem who know de feel of 
velvet, mein Fader! but dey would dink surge 
rough and uncomfortable.” 

The young man’s face was clouded with disap- 
pointment at this unlooked-for inquiry; he felt 
that there was a good deal of truth in the Dutch- 
man’s reasoning, but he promptly yet modestly 
replied, “[ am young, sir, and you are old; now, 
tell me, were you richer than I am at your age, 
and what is to prevent me from having the same 
good luck as yourself?’ 

“Yah! you may become, for what I know, as 
rich as a pickel-herring; but let us be gute friends. 
It is not because I stand in need of geld, but be- 
cause I have always resolved dat Kate’s husband 
shall pay as much for her, as I did for mein own 
dead frau.” 


“And pray, how much was that?”’ inquired the 
sailor. 

“Den dousand guilders,” replied the Dutchman; 
“I bought her for no less,”’ he added, with an air 
of gratified vanity. 

“And I have but two thousand,” muttered An- 
drew, becoming very pale, as he acknowledged to 
himself the impossibility of acquiring that sum. 

“Den my tongue is mine own, whatever beo- 
ples may tinks; and I tell you, I vill not give you 
mein daughter; so de best ting you can be about, 
captain, is to see her no more, and forget her.’’ 

Andrew was in despair; but finding it a vain 
attempt to win the Dutchman’s favor, he bade him 
farewell, and returned in low spirits to his vessel. 
On his way, he was accosted by a rosy-cheeked 
boy, whom he had often observed playing about 
the mansion of Vander Douter, and who with a 
significant glance exclaimed, “Mynheer, my mis- 
tress sends you this pen, which you dropped on 
the parlor-floor this morning,” and as he handed 
the little package, he smilingly asked whether 
there was any answer in return. This small sub- 
terfuge was readily understood by Andrew, and 
detaining the lad for a few moments, he wrote a 
hurried letter to Catherine, in which he revealed 
his proposals to her father and their unfavorable 
reception. Sad to tell, the boy was met by his 
master on his return home; the contents of the 
letter were perused; and when he handed it to 
his trembling daughter, it was with a sharp scold- 
ing, and an immediate order to prepare herseif to 
enter as a boarder at a neighboring convent; thus 








effectually removing her from her lover’s path. 
This intelligence was conveyed very speedily to 
the young sailor, by his little Mercury, and for 
the next two weeks he did nothing but roam from 
one to another of the forty-nine churches of Am- 
sterdam, peeping under everv bonnet from which 
floated out a single golden » iglet, and looking in 
vain for those melting blue eyes, that had played 
such a game with his heart. 

There is no guessing how much longer he 
would have remained in Amsterdam, had it not 
been for the following incident. One morning, as 
he was standing on the wharf, lazily examining 
the rigging of a vessel which had just reached 
port, his ear was startled by a well-known “hem!” 
and turning round, he perceived the young Dutch 
lad, who, although prevented from speaking to 
him by the orders of his master, gave information 
of his vicinity by this slight notice; then walking 
away leisurely, as soon as he discovered that the 
Captain’s attention was aroused, he went on eat- 
ing a bunch of cherries, still seeming to invite his 
friend to follow, as with an expressive glance he 
threw the stones behind him. Moved to curiosity, 
and with some slight emotions of hope still stir- 
ring in his breast, Andrew followed the boy at a 


| distance, till after traversing several long streets, 


the lad entered on a remote one, and on ringing 
the belli of a large house somewhat recessed from 
the rest, was speedily admitted. ‘The appearance 
of the new world hardly awoke more lively joy in 
the breast of Christopher Columbus, than did the 
disappearance of this sort of carrier-pigeon to the 
young sailor. Strolling leisurely backwards and 
forwards, as if in search of something, yet so as 
not to excite the attention of the opposite neigh- 
bors, he started back with delight, when a slate 
from the upper story was thrown directly to his 
feet; and on picking it up, he untied a small slip 
of paper, containing these words: “The bell—Ksau 
the Jew—ten thousand guilders.” 

McKeen trembled with horror as he read; every 
letter blazed on his soul, like some sinister star; 
the whole plan of a successful plot glanced thro’ 
his mind with the rapidity of lightning; fora mo- 
ment he trusted himself with a glance towards 
this perspective of bliss now breaking upon him; 
his marriage seemed already settled; the smile of 
his beloved Kate beamed on him, gratefully and 
fearlessly; and he felt assured that the Jew Esau 
was the only being who could aid him in soldering 
the chain of love, which had been so rudely sever- 
ed by his needy fortunes. 

“But what am [ about to attempt?” was his first 
question. “Shall I abuse the confidence of those 
very men, who have so lately lauded me as their 
preserver? Shall I, by one hateful act, sentence 
hundreds of fellow-mortals to a watery grave; till 
the widow’s groans and the orphan’s tears shall 
rise at the judgment-day to bear witness to my 
crime?”’ 
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As these thoughts passed through his mind, he 
bit his lips till they were stained with blood, and 
clenched his fists till the rough palms were im- 
printed with every nail. “Never!’’ cried he; “tar 
be it from me tocommit this fearful deed:’”’ and 
tearing the paper into minute particles, he threw 
them along with the slate far away, as though he 
fancied that the Evil One himself had cast it in his 
path. But soon, alas! his soul yielded to the temp- 
ter, under the form of a beautiful woman; the 
charms of his Catherine rose to mind in more vivid 
coloring than ever; his pangs of compunction 
were stifled, and his fate decided. “Catherine 
shall be mine,” he muttered; “she shall be mine, 
though I have to pay for her with my own precious 
soul.” 

On the next morning, the vessel under full sail 
might be seen cutting the waves towards the coast 
of Scotland; the blue sea, smooth as a silver sheet, 
offering no obstacle to his success. The name of 
Catherine created an atmosphere of love, that 
drove away each breath of fear and remorse; and 
on one beautiful summer’s night, they reached the 
isolated ruck, and with none but the moon for wit- 
ness, the bell was let down from its height, and 
the vessel so heavily laden returned towards Am- 
sterdam, charged with its successful sacrilege. 

In the meanwhile, the young Rose of Holland 
had been restored to liberty, although even her 
unsusceptible father could not but observe the 
change which had taken place in her youthful 
temperament. The laughter-loving girl was often 
seen to sit for hours, with her knitting untouched 
and unadvanced on her lap, while, with her gaze 
fixed on the blue ocean, she seemed plunged in a 
profound reverie. 

“Lie on your right side, mein mignonne, and 
your sleep will be shweeter,” the old Dutchman 
would say, when his youthful daughter would ap- 
pear in the morning parlor, with her eyes languid 
and her face flushed from the exciting thoughts 
which had occupied the past night; for she could 
not altogether repress her doubts, that in spite of 
his attachment, her lover had rejected the danger- 
ous proposal which her heedless spirit had sug- 
gested. 

Contrary to his usual practice, Captain McKeen, 
on reaching Amsterdam, would not land at the 
convenient wharf adjoining the dwelling of Van- 
der Douter, but stealthily entered by night the ca- 
nal leading to the dwelling of the Jew Esau. Pale 
as a spectre, he tapped at the door, and was spee- 
dily admitted by the wily Israelite, who, as soon 
as he had unfolded the nature of his visit, readily 
agreed to his proposal,—making such arrange- 
ments, as allowed the immediate removal of the 
bell from the vessel. Midnight passed, before 
Captain McKeen, aided by four accomplices, had 
effected the removal of the bell to a private hole 
in the Jew’s yard; and no one would have envied 
the opposite torturing feelings of horror and joy 








which Andrew experienced, as the large sum of 
money was counted out into his hands. 

Alas! for poor human nature; one bad act fre- 
quently necessitates to the committal of another 
yet more black and heinous. Hardly had his base 
companions seen the large amount of money now 
become his own, than dissatisfied with the prom- 
ise of one thousand guilders, which he had agreed 
to divide among them, on condition that they would 
lend their aid to the dark scheme, they resolutely 
demanded an equal division of the spoil, and men- 
aced him, should he refuse, with an immediate 
disclosure. 

McKeen’s face was swollen with indignation 
and terror, as he heard their vociferous threats, 
but mastering his emotion, he at length, as though 
unwillingly, agreed to the proposed terms, and 
assigned the following night for the division. 
Horrible to relate, this most amiable and open- 
hearted of men was so blinded by his evil demon, 
that, urged to desperation, he received them with 
all friendliness in his state-room, where, surroun- 
ded by casks of liquor, he drew them into a carou- 
sal of such excess, that, ere the early dawn, they 
were all dead men. Then, as a needful conclu- 
sion to the tragedy, he fastened leaden bullets to 
their feet, and threw them into the deepest part of 
the canal; thus veiling the whole deed in a cur- 
tain of black mystery. As the last plunge was 
heard in the dark waters, the murderer’s brain 
became bewildered with horror, and sitting down, 
he pressed his hands on his eyes, as if to shut out 
the fearful past. Suddenly, roused to a sense of 
his danger, he broke up the hatches, so as to give 
the vessel the appearance of some late disorder; 
and hurrying off to a magistrate, asked his aid to 
secure his crew as prisoners; they, he said, after 
mal-treating him, having escaped in the long-boat. 
Immediate search was instituted on the spot; des- 
criptions of the persons were sent to the neigh- 
boring towns; but of course all was needless trou- 
ble,—for the fate of the men has been just unfold- 
ed, and the boat broken to pieces by the weight of 
the enormous bell, which it had transported to 
Esau’s yard, had either sunk entirely or drifted 
out to sea. 

In the meanwhile, Vander Douter sat at his 
door, making the most of his good pipe, and lost 
in conjectures as to a fitting match for his only 
daughter, who, strange to tell, had lately become 
sullen and unmanagahle. His inclinations were 
equally divided between the rich Paul Meyr, a 
superannuated suitor, young Vanhaker, whose 
chief fault was, that he delighted in long voyages 
from the homestead, and the haughty Van Holfen, 
who might probably rise to the dignity of a bur- 
gher-master. 

On the very evening marked out by Captain 
McKeen for his first visit to his old friend, the 
above-mentioned burgher-master hd been invited 
to take tea with Vander Douter, and Catherine 
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presided, in person, at the hospitable board. Whe- 
ther through accident or designedly, we leave for 
our readers to determine, but in the first stage of 
the entertainment, Kate contrived to upset the 
China cup, filled with its fragrant contents, as she 
handed it to her formal visiter, and as her rose- 
coloured silk petticoat came in for its share of the 
liquid, it furnished her with a pretext for slipping 
away from table, and seeking the retirement of 
her own chainber. 

Vander Douter was provoked by the accident; 
it was so unlike her usual dexterity, and he half 
muttered between his teeth, “der teufel take Cap- 
tain Andrew McKeen.” 

“Your obedient servant,” replied the Captain, 
at that moment appearing at his elbow. 

“I talks of you, but I did not call for you,” re- 
joined the phlegmatic Hollander. “In truth, mein 
gude friend, it is besser dat you be a friend in the 
distance.” ; 

“I hoped to be something yet nearer, as soon as 
I had realized the large sum which you required,” 
replied the sailor, “and now I have it with me.” 

Vander Douter fell back in his chair,and gazed 
upon his visiter with open mouth and wondering 
eyes; but when, in a private conversation, Mc- 
Keen declared that a large sum had been raised 
by subscription among the citizens of Perth and 
tendered him as an extra token of their gratitude 
for his successful plan, the old man seemed com- 
pletely satisfied, and talked with honest pride of 
his beautiful bell, as the first cause of all the 
good fortune of his young friend. He even 
yielded to Andrew’s persuasions, that the mar- 
riage should take place on that very evening, un- 
der plea that the interests of many merchants 
whose cargo had been destroyed by his rebellious 
crew, required his immediate return to Scotland ; 
and with even less difficulty the young rose of 
Holland yielded to the wishes of both her parent 
and lover, and in the course of a few hours re- 
ceived the nuptial ring from the hand of her 
guilt-laden husband. 

We will not attempt to describe the warring 
feelings of his bosom, when Captain McKeen felt 
that his dream of hope was at length realized, and 
received in auswer to his first extravagant expres- 
sions of love, the warmest return of affection 
from his misjudging and thoughtless bride. Even 
while her white hand rested in his, and her blue 
eyes beamed on him their unutterable tenderness, 
his blood curdled within him, and he felt an in- 
ward disgust to the lovely being, who had lured 
him into a scheme that threatened him with a just 
and fearful retribution. 

Agitated and unquiet, he hurried their final ar- 
rangements, and the next morning found the old 
Dutchman seated, in utter loneliness, at the win- 
dow overlooking the sea, his breakfast untasted, 
his pipe lying unemployed at his side, and the big 
tears chasing one another down his furrowed 
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cheeks. “Ach! mein Gott,’ he would afterwards 
say, “mein herz was oppressed wid evil to come, 
when I saw dat vessel bearing my pretty mignonne 
from her native land.” 

“This is no place for you,” cried Captain Mc- 
Keen, as on their eighth day at sea, Catherine 
appeared on deck, anxious to share the anxieties 
and suffering of her weather-beaten husband. 
“Descend immediately,”’ he added, in an authori- 
tative tone of voice; “the next wave may wash 
you overboard, for two of the stoutest of my crew 
have found a watery grave in this boiling sea.” 

“Dear Andrew, let me remain at your side,” 
pleaded his weeping wife. 

“Do as I bid you,” was his harsh reply; and 
even through her tears, the hapless Catherine met 
a glance from his eye, altogether different from 
any ever before received. 

The storm was not at its height: although it 
was the mid-day hour, the sun shone in the wan 
and clouded sky, like a sickly moon, so rapidly did 
the hurrying vapours sweep by, the vessel reeled 
repeatedly beneath the shock of the black and 
giant waves, the lightning blazed fiercely, and the 
thunder howled like a demoniac. It was a scene 
of terror, but the oppression of the cabin was so 
stifling, and her absence from her husband so 
painful, that Catherine had made repeated attempts 
to ascend from the cabin, but when she caught the 
expression of her husband’s face, her heart died 
within her, and holding fast by the ropes, she 
mournfully turned to descend. 

“And you will not let me remain with you,’ 
she said, as her foot was taking the first step on 
the companion-way. 

“It matters little, whether you do or not,” re- 
plied her husband despairingly; “there is no hope 
for us, and we may as well perish together.”’ 

The poor girl fell on her knees, but no prayer 
stole from her lips, for one dark remembrance of 
unrequited crime worked busily at her heart. 

“You told me that the storm would soon blow 
over,” at length she said timidly, and glancing 
into her husband’s face, as it was half averted 
from hers. 

“Then I spoke a falsehood,” he replied sullenly, 
“for it will only finish with our lives.” 

Catherine uttered a piercing shriek, and clung 
to her husband’s arm in terror; but rudely sha- 
king her from him, with a loud curse, he exclaimed, 
“Wretched woman! it is through your baseness 
that I have lost my soul.” 

“God of heaven! and must he perish through 
my crime,” muttered his agonized wife, as with 
deep groans, she sank half fainting on the deck. 

In the course of a few minutes, the shocks that 
lay the vessel under sea, became less frequent; 
the winds lulled, the seamen rallied, and a hope 
of safety seemed given to the worn-out mariners. 
The frith of Tay lay just before them, and Cap- 
tain McKeen respired more freely, as he saw 
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himself approaching land. Leaving the rudder to 
the pilot’s charge, he went towards Catherine, 
who was still extended on the deck, with her long 
wet hair clinging in wild disorder around her 
neck. “We are safe, Kate,” he exclaimed, “we 
are safe,”’ as he sought to raise her from her re- 
cumbent position. 

“And wherefore did you curse me, Andrew,” 
she asked reproachfully, turning away from his 
embrace. 

“‘Nay, forgive me, but how can a man help 
what he says, when his conscience is toriuring 
him to the utmost. That one cursed crime!’ 
muttered he with deep emphasis. 

Catherine’s white lips moved, but she made no 
reply. 

“Captain! your orders for avoiding yonder rock,” 
cried the man at the helm. “Unseen in this heavy 
mist, we have hurried immediately towards it; yet 
how is it that the bell has forgotten to give us 
warning ?” 

“The bell!” muttered Andrew with a shiver of 
horror. 

The vessel was soon a prey to winds and waves, 
reeling like one intoxicated; at one moment it was 
borne high in air, and in the next buried deep in 
the billows, till, as it neared the rock, suspending 
itself for an instant over the abyss of waters, it 
plunged wildly in, and was completely swallowed 
up in the boiling whirlpool. 

Clasping his paralysed wife in his arms, Andrew 
watched the rock in calm despair, almost forgetful 
of the fate that speedily awaited them. As the 
vessel went down, the shrieks of the crew might 
be heard above the storm, and washed away from 
her partner by a powerful wave, the body of the 
beautiful Dutch maiden floated off, like a bird de- 
prived of its wings. 

When the storm ceased, a man might be seen, 
lying half dead on the sandy beach; his mind was 
confused as the ocean’s billows, his body was 
covered with bruises, and as he gazed on that 
abyss of waters, he seemed to live, the only sur- 
viver amid a ruined world. That man was An- 
drew McKeen, and with one hateful remembrance 
left him, he roamed in after time beneath the 
torrid heats of India, or among the ice-mountains 
of the shivering North, everywhere haunted by 
the image of a vessel, beating among stormy 
waves; now standing, as if awaiting, in torturing 
suspense, some expected signal, then with a wild 
shout of “the bell! the bell!’ rushing madly on, 
as if seeking to escape from self. 

The superstitious mariners of Perth still relate 
that in their frequent voyages, a female figure 
may be often seen, standing on the perilous cliff, 
waving a white handkerchief, and making signs as 
if to stay them on their course; but in prudent 
silence they pursue their way, though until out of 
sight, she still remains wringing her hands and 
weeping bitterly. And this, they say, is the ghost 
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of Catherine Vonder Douter, the rose of Hol. 


land. 

Norse—The above tale is considerably com - 
pressed from the French original; where it is 
acknowledged to be in imitation of Maryatt’s 
style. 





SONG. 
LEANDER TO HERO. 
To-nicuT, my love, while others dream, 
And silence rules the sea, 
Hold high the torch—I’ll swim the stream, 
To be an hour with thee! 
To be an hour with thee, my love, 
And see thy sparkling eye, 
And smiles but giv’n to me, my love, 
And to the starry sky. 


To-night, my love, tho’ evening bring 
No star-light on the land, 
Tho’ storms from caves /Zolian spring, 
And seas break o’er the strand; 
Tho’ seas break o’er the strand, my love, 
And whelm the straying ships, 
I'll come to press thy hand, my love, 
And kiss thy rosy lips. 
Ws. Riverton. 





FAREWELL STANZAS 
Farewew.! the dream that led us on, 
Shall never more deceive or pain, 
Nor should you weep the moments gone, 
Because they never come again; 
For, if they wrought a fond desire, 
The doubtful biiss it might impart, 
Was, though a sweet, a sleepless fire, 
That preyed unceasing on the heart. 


It warm’d, but did it not consume; 
And if it rais’d a single flow’r, 
It grew alone on Memory’s tomb, 
And not in happy Love’s own bow’r. 
And all our care, our sleepless care, 
Our toil by day, our dream by night, 
Was still to bring our treasure there, 
And yield it to the common blight. 


And never yet in pagan years, 
The idol of Devotion’s shrinc, 
Received its tribute, vows and tears, 
More coldly than did thine and mine; 
Vainly our altar fires we set, 
Vainly we watched the smokes arise, 
Implored the indulgent grace, that yet, 
The stubborn fate, for both, denies. 


As well in deserts wild and waste, 
Pursue the fair and phantom spring, 

That woos the panting traveller’s taste, 
To mock him with escaping wing. 
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As in suci thankless service bow; 
As in such cruel bondage pine, 

An uncomplaining sutlerer thou, 
Mock’d in thy better hope by mine. 


Columbia, 8. C. 


—___—_— 
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NO. I. 


THE BLUE-ROOM AND THE PHANTONM-CLUB. 

A young friend of mine was invited to spend 
Christmas in the country with an old acquain- 
tance, whose name it is needless to mention: | 
shall only say, that he possessed one of the finest 
mansions which still rears its venerable head 
amid a forest of oaks, the noblest that remain in 
that old and still well-settled Parish, distinguish- 
ed to the present day for its ancient merry-ma- 
kings, its fine hunting-grounds, and old-time 
Carolina hospitality. 

It was the first night of the holidays, that 
Richard Berkley found himself seated at the 
comfortable fire-side of mine host, congratulating 
himself at the prospect of a few days respite 
from the monotony and dullness of the city, and 
the grim labors of a law student in St. Michael’s 
alley. He was the last of the company to arrive, 
and he met the others enjoying themselves after 
the old fashion, in giving a merry welcome over 
the table to merry old Christmas. No sooner 
had he taken his seat, than quickly there was 
handed to him a foaming glass of egg-nog, as 
fair to look on as the fair hands of Miss Nelly 
which made it. 

“Kxcuse me to-night,” said the student. “You 
must know that I have taken the pledge not to 
touch spirituous liquors for two goed months; 
but I will take just a sip, for I have had a cold 
ride, and I feel alittle uncomfortable. The term 
of my pledge, however, expires to-morrow. 
Ah!” heexclaimed, smacking his lips, as he tasted 
a spoonful or two, “this is really excellent! To- 
morrow I am free from my pledge: hurrah! I 
mean to see old times. To-morrow, my hearties, 
I’m in for it.” 

“Take care, Dick, that we don’t have to put 
a in the ‘blue-room’ to-night,” observed mine 
1ost, with an air of mock gravity; “you wild 
fellows, who idly embark in any enthusiastic 
experiment for the bettering of human nature, 
for mere fashion sake, and who return disap- 
pointed from a voyage of discovery to the ex- 
treme land of Temperance, are very apt to heave 
the log rather too fast and eagerly, when you 
come in sight of shore.” 

“Come, hang it! why not begin, and prepare 
yourself, to-night, Berkley. What ictine 
does one day make,” exclaimed several of the 
boon companions: “besides, are you aware that 
the penalty is the same in this house, for backing 
out as for getting drunk ?” 

“So it is,” declared my host; “and any how, 
as it is, I am afraid we shall have to put him in 
the blue chamber; for that is the only vacant 





apartment.” 








“I must not break my pledge; impose the pe- 
nalty—let us hear about it,” answered the stu- 
dent, smiling. 

“You will have to sleep in the ‘blue-room,’ ” 
replied the old gentleman, rather mysteriously. 

“Yes—put him in the ‘blue-room,’—put him 
in the ‘blue-room,” they ali cried; “let him 
drink swamp water all night with Will Whip- 
porwill and his goblin club.” 

“The ‘blue-room? Blue, green, or yellow, so 
ithas a bed in it,” said Berkley, “I’d as lief sleep 
in it as in any other; and defy all whipporwills, 
bats, or owls ;—all spirits—black, white, or grey : 
as I have defied ardent spirits for these two 
months, and do this night, until my pledge is 
over.” 

As the student, in saying this, cast his eye 
upon the fresh bowl of egg-nog that was just 
then placed on the table, his thoughts belied his 
words, for he secretly sighed as he inhaled the 
spirituous savour of the creamy beverage, and 
almost repented him of having been so scrupu- 
lous in regard to his pledge, the term of which 
he now began to think must have fully expired. 
For it now occurred to him, that a month, after 
all, was a very ambiguous period of time; there 
were solar and lunar, as well as calendar months. 
He had, until now, considered his pledge as of 
course given for the space of the latter; but, all 
at once, he recollected that Blackstone had laid 
it down, that a month in law was a lunar month, 
or twenty-eight days; and, surely, what was 
good in law, must, in a case of this sort, be 
good in conscience too. “The ‘blue-room,’ Will 
Whipporwill, and the goblin-club, with its nause- 
ous swamp-water!” thought Berkley; “I have 
just the sort of imagination for such things! 
Many a time have I been on the point of giving 
up my law studies, and betaking myself to other 
pursuits more congenial to my humor, because 
I could not fix my mind upon the dull, black-let- 
tered page, and found my thoughts eternally 
wandering away from my Blackstone and Terne, 
into the world of phantasy. Now, if my con- 
science, after my refusal, would but let me take 
one tumbler of that glorious egg-nog, I could 
snore away comfortably in the ‘blue-room, 
without thinking of any thing!” While these 
thoughts were passing in the mind of the student, 
the company were amusing themselves with the 
usual mirthful felicitations and gibes at his ex- 
pense, intermingled with sundry commiserating 
recommendations to him to compromise with his 
conscience, and take just one stiff noggin, by 
way of acknowledgment of the odd day, and in 
pledge to his conscience that he had kept his 
engagement hitherto unbroken: also, as a medi- 
cinal antidote which he could, in conformity with 
his pledge, take, against the swamp water which 
he would inevitably have to drink that night. 
For the ‘blue-room,’ as it was called, was said to 
be haunted. There went a legend concerning 
it, that a troop of merry roisterers, headed by a 
queer-looking champion with a quasi-solemn 
physiognomy, and semblance of some strange 
bird, and equipped, sometimes as a huntsman in 
a hunting dress of dingy brown fustian—some- 
times as a votary or learned gentleman, in black, 
with a pen in one hand, and a huge roll of papers 
in the other—and, at other times, as a plain plan- 
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ter, with a broad-brimmed white hat, and pea- to have 


joined the temperance society, and then 


coat covered all over with rice-winnowings, or | to get drunk the very evening on which I con- 


cotton down, was wont, every Christmas, to 
make the said apartment their Lenk-enaitenn or 
club-room. 

Various and rich were the incidents which 
were related as having befallen the doomed 
tenants of the ‘blue-room,’ some of which were 
narrated by the individuals themselves present 
who had slept there; and others which had gone 
through several editions, told from hearsay, with 
a fresh appendix, each time, of ludicrous mon- 
strosities. Berkley could not help being struck 
by the more remarkable of these stories ; and 
though he joined in with the rest in the laugh 
which they excited, and outwardly professed to 
consider it all as a joke, yet, such was the odd 
impression they made upon his fancy, that he 
felt his scepticism as to a real world of hobgob- 


lins fast melting away, and began to think, that- 


in fact, there was little or no difference whether 
a man believed or not in the existence of ghosts 
or phantoms, since they can appear only to the 
mind. “Believe as I will,” quoth he to himself, 
“T will see them this night, that is certain; the 
more ridiculous they appear to me, confound it! 
the more I already half believe in them.” And 
he felt in a humour to compile a treatise upon 
dreams, and to become the disciple of a name- 
sake of his, who asserted that our impressions 
are the only real existences around us. The 
phantom crew, he was told, announced its visi- 
tations by an uproarious greeting; being, as 
some said, a succession of hearty laughs—haw, 
haw, haw—haw, haw, haw. To others, it ap- 
peared like the tumultuous chattering of a flock 
of crows in a pine-barren on a clear winter’s 
morning: a confused and deafening chorus of 
caw, caw, caw—caw, caw, caw; which, bye and 
bye, resolved itself into a medley of merry voices, 
and the hum of conversation. Hence it went 
by the name of the haw-haw club, or caw-caw 
club, the latter being the more customary sobri- 
quel; as there was an additional legendary 
reason for it in the fact, that there is, in this part 
of the Parish, an immense and famous cypress 
swamp called by that name, in whose heart the 
merry hobgoblins were supposed to hold their 
revels in the daytime. ‘This initiatory greeting 
was generally accompanied or preceded by 
noises like the banging of great Christmas guns, 
intermingled with the deep baying of hounds 
and the hooting of owls; while, inside, the gin- 
gling of glasses and popping of corks—the 
thumping down of chairs and hammering upon 
tables—was incessant. But when he was told 
of some of the queer pranks which the goblins 
had been known to play with the wight who 
slept in this haunted apartment, Dick’s hair fairly 
stood on end. He wished his pledge and the 
‘blue-room’ both to the devil. “Yet,” thought 
he to himself, “if I am to be put there for not 
drinking, as well as for drinking too much, why 
the latter is decidedly much the pleasantest way 
of meriting the punishment. Still, should I get 
fuddled, as I will be very apt to do, how I shall 
be laughed at! They will swear thatI could not 
wait for the term of my pledge to expire quite, 
I was so anxious to be free from it—and how 
idle, characterless, and absurd it will seem in me 
VOL. II. 

















sidered my experimental pledge accomplished! 
If my temperance friends should know it, (as 
they certainly will,) what will they think of me ? 
I shall be set down as an irreclaimable toper, 
whereas, in reality, 1 have frolicked but mode- 
rately since I left college ; and I can see no harm 
in a gentlemanly blow-out once in a way, espe- 
cially at Christmas. If I do get boozy, it will 
be on half the quantity that the others take; 
and my temperance will have been the cause of 
it. 

While these thoughts were passing in the stu- 
dent’s mind, legend upon legend of the haunted 
‘blue-room’ went the rounds; and Dick tried to 
laugh the loudest of all; but inwardly he star- 
ted every now and then, and thought that he 
heard his own laugh echoed in the thick air 
from a distance—the infernal haw-haw ; and as 
he cast sheep’s eyes at the tempting bowl of 
smoking egg-nog, he fancied he saw dim antick 
shapes—imps and flibbertigibets—rising in the 
vapour, and mopping and mowing at him. 

y this time he had unconsciously sipped 
several spoonsful from the glass which stood 
before him, until he found that he had nearly 
emptied it. The little he had taken, already 
exhilarated him. He felt that he had passed the - 
Rubicon; and he wondered, now, how he could 
have been so simple as to debar himself from 
partaking in the gaiety around him, and not to 
have recollected before, that a month consisted 
of no more than twenty-eight days. He be- 
thought him now of the b st manner of turning 
off the matter of his refusal; and helping him- 
self quietly to a fresh tumbler full of egg-nog, 
he boldly went on to explain, how he had resis- 
ted all temptations to drink, beyond the time re- 
quired of him, which he had, of his own accord, 
protracted five days longer than was necessary, 
in order to show his moral restraint, indepen- 
dent of any public pledge, and then adduced 
Blackstone as authority, that twenty-eight days 
were all that was required for any obligation, 
expressed as given for a month; and by the time 
he had drank off his tumbler, he had made as 
pretty a quibble, and as clear a case against 
conscience, as if he had been practising at the 
bar for ten years. The student’s latter plea was 
much more highly honored than his first: the 
anecdote, the jest and laugh, went round still 
more gaily than before, but no longer at his ex- 
pense ; and the ‘blue-room’ was, for a while, for- 
gotten in other topics of conversation: even 
Berkley forgot its existence, and drank on, un- 
mindful of its penalties, which he was now ina 
fair way of incurring. For now his ideas began 
to get confused; he strove to remember what 
his last remark was; for it seemed to him that 
he must have said something very witty or funny 
to make the resj laugh and look, as they did, all 
at him, and appear so much taken up with him: 
and, then, he would repeat something that he 
had said, a full quarter of an hour before, and 
as if he were saying it really better, instead of 
unintelligibly, now that his voice became thick, 
and his brain cloudy. At length, he became 
conscious of a sudden drowsiness and a whir- 
ling sensation, in which it seemed that the tables 
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the bowl of egg-nog, and the tumblers, the chairs, 
and a confusion of persons were moving in a 
procession round him—the next moment he 
seemed to be lifted up into the air—and then all 
disappeared. 

Berkley was fast asleep in the ‘blue-room.’ 

It was sometime after midnight when the stu- 
dent awoke to consciousness. His first sensation 
was that of some noise striking against the 
tympanum of his ear—his next, an unpleasant 
burning in his fauces, as of thirst. He gave a 
roll over, and discovered that he was in bed. 
He next opened his eyes, and found himself’ in 
a large room, dimly ‘it ty the flickering gleam of 
a few brands on the hearth, which were singing 
away as lustily and with as many discordant 
tongues, as though all the salamanders, corke 
up in the laboratories of the chymists since the 
time of Hermes Trismegistus, liad recently es- 
caped, and were quarrelling and fighting for the 
last blue tissue of flame which they were pulling 
this way and that among them. The ceiling 
was high, and the plaster broken away in seve- 
ral places. The walls were wainscotted, with 
heavy cornice and mouldings; and the dark 
paint, partially etlaced here and there, caused 
shadowy reliefs to appear on the deep-set, wide 
pannels, which, beheld through that gloomy 
medium, might well have assumed, unto an im- 
aginative eye, the semblance of spectral forms. 
A huge, antique piece of furniture, stood up 
primly in one corner, upon which the dim light 
glancing, showed a polished surface like ebony 
or dark mahogany. The part below was an 
escritoir, which lay half open, with one or two 
of its drawers out; while, above, the ample 
leaves disclosed an array of tall volumes, sur- 
mounted successively by shelves of others di- 
minishing in dimension, with gaps and intervals 
here and there, in which were stuffed old parch- 
ments, and what may have been plantation 
documents. A pair of large antlers were nailed 
over the book-case, and gave a finishing to the 
character of this deserted country library. In 
the middle of the room was a long dining table 
of coarse mahogany, somewhat the worse for 
age and dust, and deprived of a leg or two; and 
at either end of it was a tall-backed, heavy, car- 
ved mahogany arm-chair, looking like a fixture. 
A few other old fashioned chairs, and some scat- 
tering rubbish that lay about, completed the 
essential features of the apartment, which ap- 
peared to have been formerly used both as the 
library and the eating-room on festive occasions, 
when much company was assembled. 

As the gloomy and capacious chamber, with 
these its substantial appurtenances, pictured it- 
self in distinct and dilated outline upon the ner- 
vous retina of the half-dreaming student, his con- 
fused ideas rallied themselves upon certain re- 
collections of fantastic shapes, which had some- 
where dimly crossed his brain, gonnected with a 
club by some odd name, and a room which he 
had heard called, and which he called out audi- 
bly to himself several times, as if to assure him- 
self that he was not mistaken —“blue room,”— 
“blue room.” “Yes—that ‘blue room,’ ” thought 
he, “this can be no other! That long table with 
the two tall-backed chairs! it can be there for no 

*other earthly purpose than for that very goblin 








club to meet at and celebrate their unearthly, 
and for aughi I know, infernal orgies !” 

As these dolorous inquiries arose in his mind, 
the student thought he again heard the same 
loud noise which had startled him from sleep: 
bang, bang, it went—bang, bang; and was im- 
mediately fojlowed by adistant baying of hounds, 
that seemed to approach nearer and nearer, un- 
til the chamber echoed and re-echoed with the 
confused chorus as of a pack in full cry; and 
now it seemed at the very door. Suddenly, it 
ceased,—all was silent again,—but only for a 
moment. <A horrible medley of another sort be- 
gan,—a shrill and unearthly shriek, that seemed 
to issue from the hollow bosom of a desert, was 
quickly answered by another more near,—by 
another and another still nearer,—and repeated 
in louder and more emphatic intonations each 
time, until from every quarter the demon voices 
arose, and the frightful catterwauling concentra- 
ted around and above him. A legion of owls 
iaughed and hooted and screamed in his ears,— 
ha! ha! ha! ha! whoo-oa!—ha! ha! ha! ha! 
whoo-o2 !—whoo-oa! The banging and the 
baying re-commenced,—the hurly-burly was at 
its climax,—the doors began to creak, and the 
windows to rattle violently. Just then, a sudden 
cust of wiud lifted the bed-clothes, and blew 
them off; and, at the same time, the feeble blaze 
that lighted the chamber went out, and the stu- 
dent, in dismay, found himself in utter darkness. 
While he sat up in bed shivering, and endeavor- 
ing to catch at the covering, a faint gleam spread 
slowly, anew, through the room, and by de- 
grees waxed into a kind of ghastly light, similar 
to that produced by the flame of burnt salt and 
brandy ; and the poor student beheld, in horror, 
the oddest assembly of figures grouped around 
the long table, upon which, about the centre, 
appeared to be set a flaming bowl, where the 
goblins, amid a great uproar, were playing at 
snap-dragon ;—while, from the thumping down 
of chairs, the popping of corks, and the gingling 
of glasses, others seemed to be just taking their 
seats and drinking. 

The poor student’s discovery was grected by 
the goblin club with one simultaneous horse 
laugh, that shook the walls of the chamber, and 
made the blood tingle ten times more sharply in 
Berkley’s extremities. It continued until put a 
stop to by a sharp, loud noise, repeated two or 
three times by a tall, grey-eyed goblin in huge 
jack-boots, who stood at the head of the table 
and appeared to act as president; which said 
noise was made by thrashing smarily on the ta- 
ble with an instrument resembling a flail. At 
this signal, a queer, bird-shaped, dapper person- 
age, whom Berkley had no hesitation in recog- 
nizing, from the description he had retained, as 
the renowned Master Whippoorwill,—the secre- 
tary, master of ceremonies, and champion of the 
Caw-Caw Club,—advanced with many solemn 
and polite bows to the bed-side, and requested 
to have the honor of a bumper with him. At 
the same time he held up in both hands a huge 
pitcher, the half of whose contents he swilled off 
at one gulph, with allthe gravity becoming a 
boon-fellow of his etherial order; and then inu- 
mated to our hero that he should finish the rest. 

“Well,” thought Berkley, recovering himself 


a little from his fright, “this fellow, at least, seems 
inclined to be poliie,—though I think they show- 
ed some rudeness in laughing at me in that in- 
fernal way. Perhaps they don’t intend me any 
harm; but it were fit that I should inform them 
that I belong to the temperance society. If I 
drink with this fellow, a pretty chance I shall 
stand! By jingo, I shall be as drunk as David’s 
sow in ne time !—and then, what will hecome of 
me? It is bad enough to be in such company, 
under any circumstances; but I had best keep 
my wits about me.” So thinking, our hero stout- 
ly, and with all the politeness he could show in 
the inelegant position in which he was, address- 
ed the champion,—“Thank you, good master 
goblin; Sut just excuse me, if you please. I be- 
long to the temperance society, and drink noth- 
ing but pure water.” 

At this the club broke out into another horse- 
laugh, louder and longer than the former,—haw, 
haw, lLaw,—haw, haw, haw,—haw. haw, haw! 
until Berkley thought his ears would have split; 
and Will Whippoorwill so chuckled and shook his 
sides, in endeavors to keep from laughing out- 
right, that he spilt all the contents of the pitcher 
on the floor. 

This idea seemed to tickle the goblins vastly ; 
insomuch that they could not contain them- 
selves, but set to capering, and skipping, and 
dancing all about the room. They pulled the 
student out of bed, and hustled him along to 
dance with them, stripping him stark naked, and 
scattering his habiliments in every direction; so 
that when my host came in the morning to suin- 
inon him to breakfast, he found Dick muffled up 
in a blanket, which he had fast hold on between 
his teeth,—lying with his head where his feet 
should have been,—with one leg hanging naked 
out of bed with the boot on; the other boot was 
in his trousers, which lay in the middle of the 
chamber ;—his drawers, half torn, tovether with 
one stocking, were found under the bed, stufted— 
no matter where—in no plight for wear; and 
even his shirt had been stript from his back, for 
the goblins had facetiously wrapped it around 
his head by way of a night-cap. 

After they had thus amused themselves awhile 
in making the student dance with them “in pu- 
ris naturalibus,” they made him sit down at the 
table to play snap-dragon. And now matters 
began to assume a serious aspect with the be- 
devilled student; for he was apprised in all due 
form by the stately goblin at the head of the ta- 
ble, who held the flail, that for every miss or 
burn, he must drink off a bumper to the health 
of the club. This was a standing rule of the 
club, and there was no wincing from it. At the 
same time, a certain bully goblin in company, 
who wore a cocked hat and a tremendous pair of 
epaulets, stept up fiercely, and, slapping him on 
the back, swore by thunder that he must either 
drink or fight,—-and the first thing he did was 
to draw out a pair of shining patent pistols, of 
tiny dimensions, but most exquisite workman- 
ship and sinister aspect; and catching sight with 
one of them on a straggling moon-beam that 
shone faintly through the shutter at the further 
end of the room, more than ten good paces off, 
he snuffed it out in the twinkling of an eye. 

“I shan’t put you to the trouble, major,” quoth 
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our student, moving his head a little sideways, 
and endeavoring to assume an air of easy famil- 
larity, in spite of the awkward tremor that shook 
him all over. “By Gemini, major, you split that 
moonbeam in two as nicely as a lawyer would 
split a hair through a loop-hole of conscience! 
Ha! ha! who’s afraid of fun? Who’s afraid of 
burning his fingers ?” 

And snapping them, as if in a don‘t-care, dare- 
devil sort of manner, he pluneed his hand most 
valiantly into the unearthly and liquid blue 
flame, that looked for all the world like a genu- 
ine goblin-element of fourth hell-proof. And so 
it felt, too ; for Dick had no sooner thrust in his 
fingers, than they immediately flew out again 
with terrible rnpidity,—and wringing them, he 
roared, and jumped up into the air, and danced 
allaround the table, while the blue droplets of 
flame adhered pertinaciously,—and in endeavor- 
ing to suck them away, he burnt his lips besides, 
All of which was fine sport for the merry gob- 
lins, who shouted, and clapped their hands, and 
laughed at a greatrate. Dick did not wait to 
be called upon to pay the forfeit of the bumper; 
but desperately, and of his own accord, seizing 
hold of Will Wippoorwill’s pitcher, he sought to 
allay the burning pain, and to stimulate himself 
for farther encounters with the mad crew, by a 
good, hearty draught ;—at the same time, it must 
be confessed, he felt a strange and irresistible 
curiosity to taste what their liquor was like. 
“By Bacchus,” said he to himself, “it must be 
super-excellent: I never saw brandy burn like 
that before.” And, without drawing a breath, 
he drained the pitcher dry. Already he felt his 
spirits vastly revived,—the burning sensations 
quite disappeared,—and he began to think this 
playing at snap-dragon with the jovial goblins 
might turn out an excellent frolic after all. “Such 
good, mellow stuffas this can’t hurt a body, I 
swear,” inwardly exclaimed Dick; “it must be 
very old,—I wonder where the devil the funny 
rascals imported it from.” 

But what amazed the student mightily was, 
that none of them seemed to burn their fingers 
and mouths at snap-dragon, as he did. Not- 
withstanding, though they had to pay no forfeits, 
they were by no means idle; but kept drinking 
like fishes. Will Whippoorwill’s challenge was 
heard every half-dozen seconds,—“good luck 
from Will’s pitcher ;” which was answered eve- 
ry time from a jolly, corpulent goblin, (who sat 
in the other tall arm-chair at the vice-president 
end of the table, whom the others wee | and 
affectionately called “Uncle Barney,” and who 
was distinguished from the rest of his queer 
companions by his singular likeness unto an 
enormous, bloated bull-frog,) by a hoarse grunt 
of approbation, the monotonous burthen of which 
was: “if a little is good, a heap must be better.” 

But the volatile rout at length got tired of 
playing at snap-dragon, and falling off one after 
another, they began to cast about for some other 
sport. For his part, the student was in high 
spirits. He thought there could be no better fun 
than snap-dragon. No sooner had he taken a 
tug at the pitcher, than he burnt his lips again 
directly, in order to have another. Not only the 
taste of the liquor was sweet and indescribable, 
but he was astonished at the delightful effect it 
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had uponhim. The oldest, mellowest wine that 
he had ever drank was rank aquafortis compared 
with it. It exhilarated, and spread over him a 
refreshing glow, without intoxicating him in the 
least; and his previous dread of getting drunk, 
and of exposing himself to some vile trick or 
other among these mad-cap goblins, gave way 
entirely to another passion. His vanity became 
highly tickled. The idea of his head being 
stronger than any goblin head in company, pleas- 
ed him exceedingly. He began to beard the 
whole of them ; and even challenged Will Whip- 


poorwill to a set-to,in which he swore that he 


could drink two pitchers to Will’s one. But, 
alack! in the midst of all this bravado, he was 
suddenly interrupted by violent pains shooting 
across the pit of his stomach. He felt puffed up 
like a bladder. The most awful cramps were 
screwing up his internals. Poor Dick thought 
it must be all over with him. He kicked and 
screamed and bellowed, and called for the Dec- 
tor. 

“Haw, haw, haw !—haw, haw, haw!—Doctor, 
doctor, doctor,” laughed and shouted the goblin 
club; and one of them—a swaggering, smirking, 
club-nosed worthy, who wore spectacles,—jump- 
ed over the table to where the poor student sat, 
all of alump, with his knees drawn up to his 
chin; and, rubbing his hands, raising his specta- 
cles, and saying, “Aye, aye, ’m the doctor,— 
doctor of the parish, sir,—practice both this side 
and tother side of the swamp,—practice d d 
simple. Ever hear of the Bluejay (Broussais ?) 
system, sir? Want the doctor? eh, sir?—want 
the doctor? Dr. Jinnikin’s my name. Here, let 
me feel,—does that hurt?” giving him a punch. 

“Oh! oh!” 

“Well, I reckon so,—stomach tight as a drum. 
We'll give you a little exercise,—simply that,— 
that will nat nt you before you can turn round 
and say Jack Robinson. Hallo! old fellows,— 
who wants to play at foot-ball ?—here’s a fine 
foot-ball for you !” 

And the goblin doctor gave Dick a kick, which 
sent him rolling to the other end of the room. 
When he got there, another sent him rolling 
back again. And so they kept him going, each 
endeavoring to get the next kick at him, for a 
considerable time; during which he imagined 
himself to be a heavy-laden ship tossed among 
the billows, with a hold full of passengers all 
deadly sea-sick. At length he came to an an- 
chor, and likewise to his senses. He felt himself 
surrounded by an ocean of water, indeed ; but he 
now knew how it came there, and how to ac- 
count for his recent sensations,—for he felt so 
light and easy now about the epigastrium, that, 
though a little exhausted, he could not help 
laughing when he thought of the way in which 
Dr. Jinnikin administered an emetic, and at the 
simplicity of the Bluejay system, which it seem- 
ed was the practice of the profession among 
these swamp-goblin folk. He looked round for 
that individual, to make him his compliments,— 
but he was nowhere; and to his astonishment, 
the rest of the club, too, had vanished! The 
room, lately so noisy, was wrapped in silence! 
A bright, cheerful fire, had blazed up on the 
hearth, before which was an empty arm-chair. 
As the student felt a little chilly, he advanced to 
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take his seat in it, and warm himself; and in do- 
ing so, that he might assure himself that he was 
perfectly sober, and had not been drunk all this 
while, he took a seam on the floor, and, to his 
perfect satisfaction, walked it as straight asa 
sergeant guiding a platoon. 

When he had taken his seat by the fire, he 
heard an odd sound on his left,—a great scratch- 
ing and crumpling as of parchments,—so that, 
for a moment, he believed himself transported 
back to Mr. Petigru’s office in St. Michael’s Al- 
ley ; but, looking round, he perceived a quiet, 
dapper gentleman, with a smiling countenance, 
dressed imi a plain country garb of dark grey 
sattinet, with a broad-brimmed hat on, seated in 
the other arm-chair before the ebony escritoire, 
earnestly engaged in writing. As Berkley look- 
ed, he thought he recognized the features of 
Master Will Whippoorwill; but thinking it would 
be disrespectful to disturb any one while wri- 
ting, at the same time itching with curiosity to 
know what was the subject of an occupation so 
different from the one of which the “blue room” 
had lately been the scene, he got up softly and 
peeped over the quiet gentleman’s shoulder, and 
saw written in large characters on the sheet be- 
fore him,—“MrinvuTes or THE Caw-Caw Cop 
Water Cuivs.” As he slowly read out each 
syllable aloud, the quiet gentleman gravely turn- 
ed his head round, gave a nod, and said, “Good 
luck from Will’s piteher.” 

“No more of that, an’ you love me,” answered 
Dick. “But, tell me, what’s become of Doctor 
Jinnikin, the President, Uncle Barney, the Ma- 
jor, and the rest ?—they went off very suddenly.” 

“They are all locked up in this desk,” answer- 
ed Will. 

The student gave a long whistle, as much as 
to say, “what a big lie!” and he scratched his 
head and looked very confounded. 

“Locked up in thedesk? Hah! hah! mighty 
good! I should like to know——” 

“Don’t interrupt me,” interposed Will, rather 
waspishly ; “don’t you see I’m writing ?—go to 
bed.” 

At the mention of bed, Dick yawned; for he 
really began to feel very sleepy,— what with the 
tension of ideas in that night’s adventures,—the 
giddiness he still felt from being rolled about like 
a foot-ball_—and the confusion into which he 
was now thrown by the last strangest incident 
of all. 

“Meet me to-morrow night in the ‘blue-room,’ ” 
said Will in a rather solemn and imposing tone, 
as he waved his hand to him to bid him good 
night; “I shall then have something to commu- 
nicate to you,—something of consequence. Don’t 
fail,—promise.” 

The student bobbed his head,—muttered an 
acceptance of the appointment,—and fell fast 
asleep. The next thing he knew was, that he felt 
himself shaken, and heard his name called by a 
familiar voice, amid hearty fits of laughter. He 
awoke and stared about him, expecting to see 
the Caw-Caw Club again ; but it was broad day- 
light, and mine host stood before him convulsed, 
with his hands on his knee-joints, shouting out to 
his guests to come and see what deviltries the 
goblins of the “blue-room” had been playing 
with Dick Berkley. 
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In addition to other signal marks of their pre- 
sence and doings, before detailed, it was ob- 
served that in the two pitchers which stood on 
the stand near the bed-side, not a drop of water 
remained ;—clear proofs that the penalty of the 
“blue-room” had been fulfilled to the letter. 


COMANCHE SONG. 


Away! away! on bounding steeds, 
Armed with the warrior’s lance and bow, 
Where’er the fitful temper leads, 
Here and there, 
Every where, 
We heed not much where’er we go!— 


For we are like the wandering wind, 
Without a dwelling-place or home; 
We have not aught to leave behind, 
So, as we will, 
O’er vale and hill, 
Careless and ever free we roam! 


We wander to and fro, and find 
A foe in every form we see, 
For we are foes to all mankind, 
Every one 
Beneath the sun, 
If not our own, we deem an enemy! 


The caravan is on the route 
To La Bahia—away, away ;— 
Full well they know us and the shout, 
Which they fear, 
They shall hear, 
In terror, at the dawn of day. 


*Tis summer noon,—consuming heat, 
Is glowing o’er the prairie dun,— 
The ground is parched beneath our feet, 
The grass is dead, 
The brooks have fled, 
Before the red eye of the sun. 


We do not heed the summer’s heat,— 
The winter’s blast and vernal flood, 
In vain retard our flight and feet ;— 
And not a foe, 
Where’er we go, 
Remains to tell our deeds of blood. 


Here is the ground where many a brave 
And fierce Carangaway was slain,— 
Here the Lipan’s and Spaniard’s grave,— 
Our spoiling race 

Have left a trace 
Of human blood on every plain. 


But hark !—I hear the bugle’s sound,— 
I see the approaching foeman’s van,— 
Warriors, face and stand your ground, 
They are nigh— 
Comanche fly !— 
The American !—the American! 


THos. J. Bowen, (Geo.) 








APHORISMS. 


Ir you would retain the friendship of a proud 
man, never offend his pride; it is the one point 
on which you shall not be forgiven,—that on 
which his will is strongest, and over which, like 
other littlenesses, his magnanimity has least 
control. 

Openness of manners impresses us as a guar- 
antee that there is nothing in the character to 
be concealed; yet give it alone its legitimate 
bearing, and it stands opposed to hypocrisy only. 

The character of se+retiveness is repugnant 
to all persons, and will not so well sustain the 
converse as the above,—for it is more assumed, 
and more a matter of will than the other, and 
intends to conceal that which it had rather were 
notknown. Its question is to be not disagreea- 
ble,—its mistake is, that it is itself more odious 
than aught that it would hide. 

In regard to debts, it often happens that those 
who have been indulged in long credits, become 
the less willing to pay them for this very accom- 
modation, and finally believe that what has been 
so long in their possession is their own,—a sen- 
timent compounded of selfishness, ingratitude 
and dishonesty. In the meantime, the devil as- 
sumes the bond, and verily shall he make them 
pay to the uttermost farthing. 





FREEDOM—A SONNET. 

Ere yet on plains of earth one column stood, 

Uprear’d to fame by worshippers below, 

Thou, Freedom, wast a sovereign, in the glow 
Of virtue, with all enemies subdued. 
Thy spirit, deeper far than solitude, 

Reigns eminent upon the mountain’s brow; 
Vast as the ocean, spreading as its flood, 

And mighty as some sweeping torrent’s flow. 
Thou dost but spread thy wing in act to soar,— 

Thou dost but breathe the unerring will of God,— 
And the sound wakens, as some volean’s roar, 

The ages,—and thy spirit speeds abroad ,— 
Man rises in his strength, by thee made strong, 
His chains all broken, forged and worn so long. 

Joun Tomiin. 
Jackson, Tennessee. 





SONNET—BY THE SWANANNOA 
Is it not lovely, while the day flows on, 
Like some unchidden water, thro’ the vale, 
Sun-sprinkled ;—and across the fields, a gale, 
Ausonian, murmurs out its pensive tale, 
Of groves deserted late, but lately won!— 
How calm the silent mountains, that around 
Bend their blue summits, as if grouped to hear 
Some high ambassador from foreign ground,— 
To hearken, and most probably confound ;— 
While, leaping onward with a voice of cheer, 
Glad as some school-boy, ever on the bound, 
The lively Swanannoa sparkles near, 
And skirts the gentle slope, the Graces’ seat, 
Where Dickson muses in his calm retreat. 
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“Tt is of the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye how Looks demean themselves, as well as men; and 


sometimes, (if necessary) doing sharpest justice on them as malefactors.”’ 


Milton. 





ALISON’S EURUPE.* 


ir is from such works as the present, that a period 
sometimes derives its character. Writings like the 
one before us, demand so much study—such a care- 
ful collation of authorities—such various and numer- 
ous research—so much pains-taking and time—so 
much thought and philosophy—that, even when on- 
ly in part successful,—when impaired by the bigotry 
or the prejudices of a partisanship, which it is scarce- 
ly possible for any historian of his own times entire- 
ly to escape ;—they become monuments of a century, 
and make their authors common authorities among 
mankind. Few men are found, at any period, both 
able and willing to undertake the immense labor, 
and to execute faithfully and adequately the im- 
mense task which such a work requires, and, at the 
same time, so firmly principled as to examine, even 
with tolerable care and impartiality, the endless 
questions and thousand witnesses which present 
themselves in continual contradiction, wearying the 
patience, and baffling the wisdom of inquiry. ‘Thus 
it is that, in spite of all the objections,—and they are 
serious ones,—which are rightly urged to Hume, 
Gibbon, Vertot, Robertson, and others, on the score 
of prejudice, false philosophy, or that impracticable 
self-esteem which resists every new suggestion as a 
direct assault upon its judgment—they yet maintain, 
and must maintain, their value as historians, and 
command the respect and admiration, if they do not 
always secure the faith, of their readers. We do not 
pretend to determine, in this place, in what relative 
rank with these great writers, we shall place Mr. 
Alison; nor, indeed, is this a task pi 9perly devolving 
upon us. We confess that we have only begun the 
reading of his history, and a proper judgment, on 
works of this description, can only be rendered at 
the close, and after a careful examination of the 
whole. We perceive, however, that some of the for- 
eign reviews, who are better able to speak to his me- 
rits than ourselves, have admitted their claims to 
very high consideration; and, with very few—and 
those minor—qualifications, the author is declared 
entitled to the confidence of the reader. The Edin- 
burgh Review acknowledges his great minuteness, 
and the honesty of his purposes; but asserts his po- 
litical prejudices to be strong and active. Something 
also is said of his faulty style, on which head we 
may also add our opinion, even from the limited 
portions of the work which have fallen under our 
notice. Mr. Alison is evidently a very ambitious 





* History of Europe, from the commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789, to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815.— 
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writer, without being a very correct one. His style 
is stiltish and redundant—he swells, in anticipation of 
his subject; and his taste, while full of pretension, is 
frequently wanting in propriety. We should say 
that he too often had in view that involved, sugges- 
tive, and difficult, style of Gibbon, which is one, in the 
hands of such a master of his art, to command our 
admiration, not excite our envy.—A style not only 
inimitable, but not proper for imitation. Our read- 
ing of Mr. Alison, so far, has been almost. entirely 
confined to his introduction; but as this portion of 
every work is apt to deal, more than any other, with 
the generalities of its subject, we may naturally ex- 
pect to find in it excesses of style and errantries of 
taste, which the simpler duties of detail would ex- 
clude wholly from the narrative itself. We are not 
so well satisfied either with the author’s philosophi- 
cal summing up in this introductory chapter. We 
are not made to see very clearly the coherence and 
close connection of many of his views concerning 
times and nations, which he evidently designs to 
make appear as in dependence or juxtaposition. The 
causes and effects are not so closely or so clearly in 
relation, that they may be traced with ready finger; 
and we are not prepared to recognize, as very just or 
very profound, much of the speculation that he gives 
us as to the true sources of those wonderful events, in 
the progress of the nations, which have disturbed the 
repose, and made so eventful the history, of modern 
Europe. When, for example, we are told that, in 
the original separation of the ranks of society conse- 
quent upon the invasion of the Franks into Gaul, we 
are to find the remote causes of the French Revolu- 
tion,—we cannot help exclaiming, “very remote, in- 
deed!” We are irresistibly reminded of the words 
of a recent French writer, speaking of the events of 
July, 1830, in Paris, who gravely tells us that the ex- 
pulsion of Charles X. in that year, was owing to the 
restoration of the Bourbons by the allied powers in 
1815. There was nothing of conjecture in this. 
Nothing could be more certain. Certainly, had they 
never been restored, they had never been expelled ; 
and the historian does not commit himself to very 
deep waters, when to this extent he comes,—no 
more;—and so, according to Mr. Alison, if the 
Franks had not invaded Gaul, their descendants 
would not have been likely, in after ages, to have de- 
luged that region with native blood. How easier 
the task of the philosopher to refer back to the crea- 
tion, all the flood of crimes and follies, by which 
man, in every age which has followed that event, 
seems to have striven to cast discredit on the judg- 
ment and justice of the Being, by whom he has been 
endowed with such wondrous powers of evil. But 
this sort of profundity is rather too common among 


modern sages. There is a restless striving so to 


muddy the shallow waters in which they plunge, as 
to give them the appearance of depth and volume. 
Matters of small moment are magnified to mon- 
strous size; and occult and mysterious causes are 
sought for to elucidate problems, whether of the so- 
cial or the individual nature, which may be easily 
referred to the simplest and most obvious origin.— 


There is no doubt that this is the great error of the 
modern historian. We must concede him greater 
research, greater industry, anda more careful analy- 
sis of his materials, than was common to the an- 
cient,—a difference not due, as has been assumed, to 
a superior sense oi truth, and a more perfect know- 
ledge of what are the claims of history,—but simply 
to the superior facilities possessed by the modern for 
procuring the necessary data, and referring to the 
proper criteria. To the press we may ascribe in 
brief, and very satisfactorily, all the differences 
which distinguish the researches of the ancient and 
modern writers of history. But the very possession 
of copious materials,—the facilities afforded by prin- 
ted books for their collation,—whets the spirit of in- 
quiry; and the mind once excited in this manner, 
ceases very soon to discriminate between the really 
important, and that matter which, however connect- 
ed with it, neither helps us in its analysis, nor re- 
wards with interest or amusement the time which it 
consumes. ‘The historian, thus exercising an attri- 
bute of intellect, which needs above all to be con- 
trolled by his judgment, is never satisfied to discover 
the mere truth, or the simple necessity or circum- 
stance in which it had its birth. His effort is to 
trace out novelty in truth,—to suggest causes which 
have not occurred to other minds,—and thus moved, 
he seeks rather to be original than true,—he is ambi- 
tious of the fame of the discoverer rather than of the 
historian. Such loose and purposeless generalities as 
those to which we have referred, besides bringing 
us no nigher to the truth, lessen very considerably 
our sense of the historian’s profundity, and almost 
force the conclusion upon us, that, however excel- 
lent he may prove himself as a mere accumulator of 
the fuets—as a careful collator and just delineator— 
he is yet not the person to discriminate them—to 
assign them their separate heads and places,—and 
trace their dismembered fragments, through all the 
dreary debris of time, to the grand outline, the great, 
high temple, complete in all its parts, from which 
they were hurled down and scattered abroad, in the 
general wreck and revolution of events. 

Were we in the mood, and did our limits and lei- 
sure allow, we should venture to advert to some oth- 
er speculations of our author, to which we cannot 
assent, and which, we think, deserve animadversion. 
We already perceive, from this preliminary essay, 
that democracy is the great bugbear of Mr. Alison. 
He speaks of it as “the fiery torrent through which 
the civilized world is now passing,” and from this 
sentence the reader may gather equally a sample of 
his modes of thinking and expression. He adds, in 
reference to this subject,—“‘and all the efforts of 
philosophy are therefore required to observe its 
course, and mitigate its devastation.” 

Passing strange is it that philosophy should talk 
after this fashion. It is admitted that the curse of 


every sort of despotism lay upon the bowed head of 


man in Europe, until men began to discover and in- 
sist upon their rights;—admitted that man, as a 
whole—as a race—has been growing stronger, wiser, 
hetter,—lified from the wallow into the comforts of a 
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state which, if not exactly civilized, is very close 
akin to it;—admitted that when governed by others, 
he was invariably trampled upon, robbed and wrong- 
ed,—and yet, how unwilling are all these philoso- 
phers to suffer him to try and govern himself. Does 
not Mr. Alison—who bitterly denounces slavery, as 
a social condition,—does he not see that the very 
shristianity which, according to his doctrine, (and 
we think erroneously,) broke the fetters of the bond- 
man,—is the sole and sure support and origin of the 
democratic principle. The grand idea, that all hu- 
man souls were equally deserving of God’s care and 
counsel,—the halt, the blind, the lame, the beggar, 
the abused,—rendered their claim instantaneously 
just and equal upon the regards of their fellow men; 
and when, in the progress of events, it was found 
that each day was evolving—throwing up from the 
mass of the degraded and despised, some mighty 
soul, capable of guiding, teaching, governing the 
rest,—how inevitable was the result, that the only 
principle which was sacred in its own immortal 
truth, was that which recognized the several races 
as so many families, the members of which, in spite 
of the inequalities of mind, body and worldly condi- 
tion, were yet susceptible of certain independent uses, 
each according to certain original endowments,— 
each equally valuable, if not essential, to his fel- 
low,—which places them upon a common ground of 
equality and right. It does not conflict with this 
claim, that you can point to classes whom you have 
trampled upon and crushed for ages, who are still 
rude, wild and ignorant. It is enough that they are 
proved, by examples as numerous as the exceptions, 
to be susceptible of tuition. Religion and science 
both show that they can be lifted—only by freeing 
their souls and hands—to an intellectual and moral 
position quite equal to any jn the land. Shall we 
wait until all are ready for this rule, before we grant 
this condition to any, but the habitually favored,— 
the few whom the caprice of an individual may se- 
lect—continuing those institutions which war against 
and do violence to these natural endowments, until, 
through their own force and desperation, the mighty 
many, rising against the mighty few, break down 
their false bulwarks in violence and blood. It was 
this insane hostility to a principle which is as inevi- 
table as the daylight,—this, and this only,—to which 
the French Revolution owed its monstrous birth. 
We cannot but discover a singular discrepancy 
between the views of Mr. Alison on this subject and 
that of slavery. The bondage which enforces physi- 
cal labor meets his hostility, while that which, for- 
bearing this, rules the subject according to laws 
imposed by others over whom he has no control, and 
ic whom he is suffered to oppose no suggestion, meets 
his entire approbation. We quote a paragraph in 
this connection, from Mr. Alison’s introduction. 
After stating that slavery, however odious now, “is 
not an evil when it first arises,—and only becomes 
such by being continued in circumstances different 
from those in which it originated,” he proceeds as 
follows: 
“The universality of slavery in the early ages of 
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mankind is a certain indication that it is unavoida- 
ble, from the circumstances in which the human 
species is everywhere placed in the first stages of 
society. Where capital is unknown, property inse- 
cure, and violence universal, there is no security for 
the lower classes but in the protection of their supe- 
riors; and the sole condition on which this can be 
obtained is that of slavery. Property in the person 
and labour of the poor is the only inducement which 
can be held out to the opulent to take them under 
their protection. Compulsion is the only power 
which can render labour general in the many ages 
which must precede the influence of artificial wants, 
or a general taste for its fruits. Humanity, justice, 
and policy, so powerful in civilized ages, are then 
unknown, and the sufferings of the destitute are as 
much disregarded as those of the lower animals. If 
they belonged to no lord, they would speedaly fall a 
prey to famine or violence. How miserable soever 
the condition of slaves may be in those unruly times, 
they are incomparably better off than they would 
have been if they had incurred the destitution of 
freedom.” 


There is no doubt that, after all is said, the true 
argument by which slavery receives its moral and 
legal justification, is that this condition is, wherever 
it occurs, unavoidable—the fruit of necessities which 
a nation cannot overcome, and obedience to which, 
in cheerful compliance, serves to improve and ele- 
vate the mass and gradually to prepare them for the 
duties and privileges of a more becoming state. We 
see this history, which is a universal one, happily 
illustrated by that of the Jews in Egypt, the most 
elaborate and authentic history which we have of 
any primitive people. But Mr. Alison narrows very 
greatly the results which follow to the slave from 
this condition. They consist in something more 
than certain food, clothing and protection; and 
though the slave-holder may not claim to have aimed 
at any such object, he may point to the improved 
and improving intellectual nature of the slave, as a 
result of the institution and a conclusive proof of its 
morality. Now, we say, that simply to endow him 
with the capacity to acquire for himself his food and 
clothing, is not enough to justify his emancipation 
from bondage. ‘The true test by which to ascertain 
his fitness for freedom, is that by which he establishes 
his fitness for self-government; and it is very sure, 
from all the evidence afforded by history, that, where- 
ver freedom has been given before the slave has 
shown this moral and mental fitness, he has relapsed 
into the condition of the barbarian, and perished 
accordingly. We may add that, when fit for free- 
dom, and having a Moses from their own ranks to 
guide them safely to the land of promise, it is not in 
the power of any nation to keep another in bondage. 

But our purpose is not, at this time, to enter upon 
the discussion of this work, or of the philosophy of 
its author. We prefer commending it to the reader, 
as a work, which, whatever may be its deficiencies 
or errors, is yet, if we are to credit the reports of 
good judges, of the utmost value for its materials, 
for its minuteness and authority. It is the only one, 
on this subject, and so elaborately furnished, which 
we are like to have for many years. The edition 
before us is the American and cheap edition of Har- 
per & Brothers, of which but four numbers have 
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been published. These, neatly printed, on good 
paper, and sold at 25 cents each, are the cheapest ofall 
publications, even in this day of cheap publication, 
and may claim, for this reason, as well as their in- 
trinsic worth, to find a place in the humblest as well 
as in the highest libraries. 





AGRICULTURE IN SOUTH-CAROLINA.* 

We are of opinion, however strange it may seem 
to many, that the domestic interests of South-Caroli- 
ha, as a Community, never promised so well as at 
the present moment. We are, of course, not unaware 
of the numerous bankruptcies, of the general scarci- 
ty of money, and of the ordinary topics of complaint 
among those, who, attaching to the market-place 
and its money results, all that social importance 
which is due to higher and more valuable concerns, 
are totally insensible to any arguments drawn from 
other sources and considerations. We see nothing, 
however, in the mere want of money, which need be 
regarded as an evil, so long as no portion of the 
community lack the necessaries of life. There is 
no complaint of a deficiency of corn and clothing; 
and the clamor which is well fed, is little less than 
an impertinent utterance of vanity and presumption, 
when, a patient ear leant to the countries beyond the 
sea, will detect the hourly groan, sent up from fam- 
ishing thousands, to whom the institutions, or the ty- 
rannies under which they live, deny the natural pri- 
vileges which would secure them certain food, and 
who have no hope, save in voluntary exile, or—not 
to be paradoxical—in despair. At this moment, 
with lands relatively speaking, poor,—and with the 
main product of the soil selling at a price which al- 
most deprives industry of any motive to exertion,— 
we are yet led to see certain signs of improvement, 
which, in our opinion, betoken a better dawn of for- 
tune,—of a fortune more permanent, if not so bril- 
liant,—as any that our community has known. Hi- 
therto, in the cultivation of lands in South-Carolina, 
we have obeyed only the market stimulus. We have . 
planted only with reference to money results, and 
hence the barbarous policy of stripping a land of its 
timber, exhausting its fertility, and, with all the 
recklessness of the savage who has expelled the 
game from one territory, abandoning it for another. 
One staple has succeeded to another, with a certain- 
ty and rapidity of succession that seemed almost 
providential,—tobacco, rice, indigo, cotton! The 
effect of this has been to make our people solicitous 
only of the one commodity for which there was a 
pressing market demand; and hence the difficulty at 
this moment, of making them understand that they 
are henceforth to live without a staple,—that they 
are now to toil in reference to the daily necessity, 
and the domestic comfort,—a study which is as sure 
to make them a permanent and stationary people, as 





* Report of the Committee on Agriculture, on a Geological 
and Agricultural Survey of the State, recommended by the 
Governor’s Message, &c. Roper, Chairman. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Benefits of an Agricultural 
Survey of the Staie of fonth-Carolina. By John Bachman.— 
Charleston, 1813. 
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that cotton made them an improvident and wander- 
ingone. Theeffect of the diminished value of cot- 
ton, and its hopeless prostration, is that emigration in 
South-Carolina has entirely ceased. The true wealth 
and certain ground of a people’s prosperity, depends, 
until a country is properly stocked, upon the reten- 
tion of their own natural increase. Hitherto, the in- 
crease of South-Carolina has founded other States. 
Our sons have planted themselves in wild and prai- 
rie, throughout Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
elsewhere, above and beyond. They have made 
communities and nations to themselves, while with- 
drawing from the parent source an immense propor- 
tion of that vital material by which it was intended 
to be preserved, perpetuated and strengthened.— 
Henceforth, this is no longer te be the case. The 
disappointment which has met the adventurer in for- 
eign parts,—the inferior value of the commodity in 
pursuit of which he abandoned every thing that 
should have been dear to man,—and the obvious dis- 
advantages under which the moral nature and the 
dom. stic objects labored, in places remote from the 
mart and the accustomed securities and resources of 

lization,—are all so many cogent and impressive 
reasons for keeping the agriculturist at home—and, 
in hundreds of instances, for bringing him back to 
the dear old homes of his fathers. It is found that 
with all the abundant crops of the new States—their 
immense fertility and still abundant promise—that 
South-Carolina, their venerable and nursing mother, 
sitting amidst her malignant swamps, her barren 
sands, her clay-hills and her granite masses,—laugh- 
ed at fer their poverty, and despised for her slow 
processes for acquiring prosperity,—is better able to 
pay her debts than the best among them,—is better 
able to obtain credit,—and, whether as regards man- 
ners, morals and intellect, maintains the good old 
and lofty stand in the estimation of her neighbors, 
which was secured for her by the achievements of 
her mighty men of yore. To what may this be as- 
cribed. Her population, until recently, has scarcely 
developed any but a nominal increase,—her fields 
are notoriously inferior in fertility to those of Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Mississippi. Her public works 
have been numerous and expensive, and not always 
judiciously planned; and her debt, though not great, 
when compared with that of nine-tenths of the States 
of the Union, is much greater than her accustomed 
prudence and the condition of her people would have 
justified. But there is a principle of permanence in 
the people of South-Carolina, which keeps them 
steadfast and sure, and to a certain extent progres- 
sive. We need not ask just now to what circum- 
stances in her history, the presence of this principle 
is to be ascribed. Doubtless, the task would be easy 
if we had room for it. It will suffice here, that we 
refer much of this permanence and strength, at this 
period of universal dissatisfaction and distress, ‘to 
the loyalty of her people to their leading intellects, 
happily instanced recently in the election of Huger 
and McDuffie to the Senate of the United States,— 
two veterans, whose term of duty had fairly expired, 
but whom, in the general desire that the State should 
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be made sure, in the hands of the long-tried and the 
certainly strong and faithful, were preferred to a 
highly endowed band of more youthful, and perhaps, 
speaking personally, more popular competitors.— 
This deference to her leading intellects, suggests the 
presence in higher degree than usual in our country, 
of that veneration, which is, perhaps, the greatest of 
all moral deficiencies in the American organization. 
In the absence of this organ, a people is prone to 
change and to ingratitude,—to fluctuations of prin- 
ciple, and caprice of judgment,—to those errors, in 
short, which lead to profligacy at one moment, and 
that new crime—rcpudiation—in the next. 

Less involved in debt than their neighbors, the 
people of South-Carolina are less deeply impressed 
with the necessity of addressing their labors wholly 
to the money market,—and the conviction is every 
where gradually extending itself among us, that we 
are now to make what we want, and not buy it,— 
that this process is quite as easy, and more certainly 
the correct one, than that of raising one article for 
sale, and, with its proceeds, of buying all the rest. 
Accordingly, we hear on every hand of domestic 
manufactures throughout the State. Industry has 
wakened up ingenuity, and labor discovers at his 
side a pleasant companion and assistant in the mai- 
den art. What a noble progeny is destined to spring 
from such a connexion. 

We have every thing to hope from a people who 
renounce, of their own head, the dependence upon 
foreign markets which had been continued for near- 
ly two centuries,—who can look boldly at the worst 
condition of their fortunes—and, without murmuring 
or complaint, set themselves down to the prosecution 
of unwonted tasks, with the resolution of manhood, 
and the patience of Christianity. In connection with 
this change, which we deem a vital one, we behold 
an unwonted activity in the popular mind,—shown 
in the general eagerness to procure good sehools—in 
the increased diffusion of books and studies—and in 
the honorable emulation now prevailing among the 
District Agricultural Societies—leading to great im- 
provements in all sorts of cultivation,—the introduc- 
tion of new commodities—the trial of frequent ex- 
periments—and a growing interest in the breeds of 
all farm-yard stocks proper to the country. 

It was under the influence of this agricultural im- 
pulse throughout the State, that the Legislature of 
South-Carolina, at its late session, adopting the sug- 
gestions of the Governor, made an appropriation for 
a scientific and agricultural survey of the State. 
This concession was Very reluctantly made, howe- 
ver, to the agricultural interest. It had been com- 
mended by several successive Executives before. It 
had been asked, at frequent meetings of agricultur- 
ists; but while schemes of the most visionary char- 
acter could be carried through—calling for immense 
sums which have been usually thrown away,—if de- 
manded by other interests in the community,—there 
was a want of concert among the planters, and, per- 
haps, a degree of haughty pride, which made them 
reluctant to apply for assistance from a fund, 


raised out of their own lands and negroes. This 
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a 
reluctance has been overcome, and under the able 
report of Mr. Roper,—himself a planter,—the appro- 
priation was finally determined upon and made. His 
Excellency, Governor Hammond, to whose discre- 
tion the choice of Surveyor was left, has happily ac- 
quitted himself of the task by selecting Mr. Edmund 
Ruffin, of Virginia,—a gentleman whose name alone, 
in the South, carries with it the assurance that his 
work will be well done, and after the fashion of no 
ordinary workman. 

It is enough, if any thing were wanting to justify 
the Legislature for this appropriation, that every 
State should be in possession of its own facts; if 
doubts still exist, as we believe they do, as to the 
value of this appointment to the agricultural com- 
munity, particularly at this moment ofa general re- 
vival of domestic industry, they are answered in the 
very excellent practical pamphlet of Dr. Bachman. 
This essay, which is equally excursive, profound and 
practical, owes its origin to a very simple circum- 
stance. There is in Charleston a private, but nota 
secret, society, composed of several of the most in- 
tellectual men in the community. Without calling 
itself literary, or assaming any of the ordinary pre- 
tensions of such societies, it elicits weekly trom its 
members, discourses, essays, notes and conversa- 
tions, on subjects happily varied to suit the events 
and objects of the day, and the several minds of its 
associates. Among these gentlemen, we have the 
able author of the essay under notice; perhaps one 
of the greatest of living naturalists, a learned and 
eloquent divine, and a man singularly well informed 
in many other departments of human knowledge ;— 
Dr. Gilman, whose writings have given him an en- 
viable reputation, distinguished equally for the clas- 
sical propriety of his diction, and the soundness and 
justice of his opinions ;—Professor Dickson, whose 
pure intellect, graceful eloquence, various endow- 
ments, happy tastes, and polished tnanners, make 
him equally beloved and admired in every circle 
which he adorns;—Charles Fraser, of whom it will 
be enough to say, that his writings—too few for his 
readers—are not unworthy of the artist whose exqui- 
site pencil, while pourtraying beauty, confers im- 
mortality ;—but our purpose is not a catalogue, nor, 
indeed, are we quite sure that, in what we have said, 
we have not gone somewhat beyond our privilege. 
Suffice it, that the members yet unnamed, are well 
worthy association with these,—a select circle, meet- 
ing without ostentation, and discussing with equal 
profit and pleasure, the subjects of the town, or the 
more enduring interests of science, literature and the 
arts. 


It was before this society that the essay of Dr. 
Bachman was first read. Its intrinsic merits natur- 
ally prompted “The Club” to request its publication, 
and we are very sure that the agricultural public 
every where in the South, must be ‘highly gratified 
that he has complied with their request. The pamph- 
let is distinguished by sound sense, great general in- 
formation, and a variety of suggestions which correct 
sundry errors of the vulgar, and point to improve- 
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ments in, and objects of culture, which cannot fail to 
reward the energetic and industrious. Our limits 
scarcely allow us to make any extracts, yet we shall 
be constrained to trespass upon them ina few instan- 
ces. Here is something on foreign as contrasied 
with domestic agriculture, which deserves to be read. 
‘In England, Belgium, and some parts of France 
and Germany, agriculture is now pursued on scien- 
tific principles; and the preparatory study for the 
occupation of a successful farmer, is the work of 
years. ‘There are, however, advantages in al! those 
countries possessed by the cultivators of the soil, 
that enable them to introduce science into their 
modes of cultivation, which are not enjoyed by the 
farmers of our Northern States, and only in a limited 
degree by oar planters of the South. The European 
farmers, are either wealthy land owners, or rent 
large and extensive tracts of land, amounting in most 
cases to many hundred, and frequently to several 
thousand acres. The peasantry are in their employ, 
under their direction,—and are obliged to adopt the 
modes of culture determined on by those who em- 
ploy them. In the Northern United States, the farms 
are small compared to our Southern plantations, or 
to the extensive domains of an English nobleman. 
Our American farmers not only superintend the con- 
cerns of their farms, but generally labor in the fields. 
Hence, every small farm has its own system of agri- 
culture, according to the knowledge or caprice of 
iis owner; and except in a few cases, science has 
lent but a feeble aid to agriculture. In the Southern 
States, although our plantations are much larger, 
and our operatives under the control of the master, 
yet we labor under many disadvantages, owing to 
our climate, and more especially to our great defi- 
ciency in agricultural knowledge. Whereas, in the 
European kingdoms, I have mentioned, the soils of 
each district, and frequently of each farm, have been 
thoroughly analyzed—and the intelligent farmer is 
fully acquainted with the kind of cultivation best 
adapted to his lands. He has been taught, by a sys- 
tem of under-draining, how to diminish a redundan- 
cy of moisture; and by irrigation, how to render an 
arid soil fertile. Science teaches him how to apply 
manures to correct a superabundance of clay—how 
to use the various formations of lime, and when and 
where to withhold them; and he is guided by the 
lights of science and experience, in the selection of 
those manures best adapted to the roots and plants 
he is desirous of cultivating. For the last half cen- 
tury at least, this system of agriculture, on scientific 
principles, has-been maturing in the minds of the 
Europeans. Manures have been dug from the bow- 
els of the earth—gathered from the sea—and import- 
ed by ship-loads from the battle-fields, and other de- 
positories contained in foreign lands. The Physiol- 
ogy of plants has been carefully studied, and every 
year 1s adding to their knowledge in this important 
branch. An acquaintance with the laws of Chemis- 
try has become more general. Botany is no longer 
regarded as a merely amusing, but a practical and 
beneficial sefence. Their knowledge of Ornithology 
teaches them to know what birds should be preserv- 
ed, to aid them in diminishing the number of depre- 
dating insects; and Entomology, one of the most im- 
a -but most neglected branches of science, has 
een so far studied, as to enable them to guard, in a 
great measure, against the depredations of insects 
which infest their grains, fruits and trees. In these 
various departments, the conquests of science have 
been such, that the cultivation of the soil on scientific 
principles, and the study of natural science, as a part 
of the system, is no longer viewed as a doubtful ex- 
periment; on the contrary, he who rejects these 
lighis of science, is regarded by the most intelligent 
and most successful cultivators of the soil, as half a 
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century behind the knowledge of his fellow meu in | mittees to communicate with the Surveyor, and give 


this age of improvement. 

“In our own country, few farmers have adopted 
those modes of culture, which ihe experience and 
science of Europeans have discovered to be most 
productive ; and the planters of the South are in this 
particular behind the farmers of the North. Cotton 
and rice, the rich staples of our State, have so far 
banished other cultures, that we have now to import 
the corn we use in Charleston from North-Carolina, 
Maryland and Virginia—our flour from the Middle 
States—our hay from New-York and New-England 
—our butter, cheese and Irish potatoes, from the 
same prolific souree—and our Nemece, beeves and 
hogs, from Kentucky and Tennessee. 

“Hiundréds of thousands of acres of our former 
inland rice-fields, are now wholly abandoned, and 
have become the habitation of the frog and the alli- 
gator. The soil in many of our districts has been 
exhausted by bad cultivation—as is the case in some 
parts of St. Paul’s, St. Andrew’s, Christ Church, and 
other parishes. Many of their former inhabitants 
have gone to Alabama and the West, where, by a 
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him all necessary information touching their several 
districts. In this way, the leading facts in each sec- 
tion may receive his notice, and thus may that sec- 
tional jealousy be avoided, which Dr. Bachman ap- 
prehends may “arise, from the fact that the agricul- 
tural surveyor doés not possess the power of ubiqui- 
ty, and is obliged to confine himself, for a considera- 
ble time, to one portion of the State, in order to ren- 
der his labors of any value.” 

We had marked for quotation several passages 


| which we noted, either for their interesting accumu- 


| lation of known facts, or for their novel suggestions. 


In particular, we should like to give all those por- 


| tions of the pamphlet, however long, which relate to 


ly unsuccessful; and some of them, or their sons, | 


have, after years of absence and deprivation, return- 
ed to become overseers over the lands they once 
owned; like Ruth, to take the gleanings of fields once 


serving. Our mountains abound with metallic wealth, 


an agricultural education. We particularly refer 


/our readers to that part which insists upon the 


school, and describes what it should be. It has long 


lave _ been our opinion, that the Free Schools of the inte- 
similar system, they have in many cases been equal- | 


rior should be farm schools, fewer in number, per- 
haps not more than one or two ineach district; thus, 
in the possession of better means, securing to the pu- 


pil the assistance of more competent teachers. The 
their own; may they prove as fortunate and as de- | 


but, until recently, the iron of the plough-share that | ; 
commending them to the newspapers for selection. 


ore in the world, was imported from the North, and | 


turned up the soil, resting on beds of the finest iron 


the iron bars of our rail-road came from Liverpool. 
Marl exists in hundieds of localities in our lower 
country; and lime-stone in our mountains, and even 
in our middle districts, sufficient to enrich the soil 
to the end of time. Our rivers and our sea-shore 
abound with ingredients of inestimable value to the 
planter; but we have not availed ourselves of these 
rich manures which nature has so bountifully provi- 
ded. The Hessian fly and the chinch-bug destroy 
our wheat—the weavil our corn and rice—the army 
worm, the rot and the rust, our cotton—the sawyer 
our pines—and the curculio, the coecus and aphis, 
our fruits,—so that we lose one-half of the products 
of our fields, gardens and forests; and yet there is 
scarcely a man in our Southern States, that is ac- 
quainted with the habits and character of a single 


one of the species of these depredators; and of 


course, till its habits and modes of propagation are 
known, it will be impossible to suggest an antidote.” 

The erroneous expectations of the people, in re- 
gard to the resulis following such a survey as the 
one proposed, are adverted to and rebuked. The 


course of the New-York Legislature, in making ap- | 


propriations on a scale of too great and very unne- 
cessary extravagance, is forcibly mentioned, as be- 
ing calculated, in some degree, to defeat its own ob- 
ject, and by pfoducinz a reaction, “finally occasion 
more injury than benefit, both to the @use of sci- 
ence and agriculture.” The author next calls our 
attention to the difficulty in the way of such a sur- 
vey, and to this part of the essay we should like to 
solicit the regards of the pcople, in order that Mr. 
Ruffin may find that prompt assistance in his pro- 
gress through the State, which the importance of the 
subject and the interests of the people demand. Men 
of science must aid wherever they can,—the agricul- 
tural societies must actively co-operate, and, indeed, 
we should think that nothing could be more appro- 
priate, than that these societies should appoint com- 


| 





passages on Botany and Ornithology we had mark- 
ed for extract, but inust content ourselves with re- 


They are equally interesting and useful; and this 
opinion we may safely apply to the whole essay, 
which amply deserves to be spread before the people 
through the columns of every journal of agriculture. 
In a performance so unpretending, and so practical 
as the present, it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
matters of style and expression; yet we could have 
wished that our author had been a little more care- 
ful in this respect. Such phrases as “various varie- 
ties,” “abundantly abound,” “preventative” for “pre- 
ventive,” &c., disfigure an otherwise fine or forcible 
sentence. But these are minor matters, and do not 
lessen the value of a production which addresses 
itself rather to the useful than the elegant. 





— 
CHARLTON’S POEMS.* 


We are sorely tempted to say something smart 
and satirical touching this volume, for the very suf- 
ficient reason that its author has been less liberal in 
his contributions to our magazine than we had reason 
to expect. We certainly might object to it, in the 
meaningless language of certain critics, that it is 
unequal; by which we are to understand, that one 
piece is not so good as another, and another piece 
rather better than a fourth. As if any writer is uni- 
form, or could be so—as if the mood of mind could 
always be equally elevated, the subject always 
equally attractive, the fancy always equally elastic 
and excursive—as if the world-various Shakspeare 
was not sometimes vapid—and the divine Homer, 
however godlike, did not sometimes nap,—and the 
impassioned Byron did not sometimes whine,—and 
the nobly contemplative Wordsworth did not occa- 





* Poems, by Robert M. Charlton, and Thomas J. Charlton, 
M. D.,&c. Boston—1842. 
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sionally—and which is worse, on principle—pule ana 
talk baby. Had we been at the elbow of our friend, 
the amiable and esteemed author of this pleasing 
volume, we should have requested Apollo to pull 
his ear, as well by way of rebukingas of inspiriting 
his muse;—and our reason for this would be this 
same—want of uniformity shall we call it? No! 
tis something more. The truth is,—and this is the 
only serious objection which the critic can urge to 
the book before us—that the author,—as is very 
natural—is apt to allow his feelings to enter into 
judgment along with his Muse; and the little poems 
which have been educed by friendship, endeared to 
his mind through this medium, however agreeable 
they may be to the affections, are not always worthy 
of the genius of the writer. ‘They stand awkwardly 
ranged in connection, and consequently in compari- 
son, with those themes which the poet has chosen 
deliberately for the exercise of his art. Among 
these latter—which, with some crudenesses and irre- 
gularities we assume to denote talents of no common 
order—we may designate “The Judgment of the 
Dead,” the “Lay of the Madman,” and the ‘“‘Murder- 
er’s Death Bed.” In these poems there is a boldness of 
flight, an airiness of eonception, a flow of song, 
equally significant of the genuine poet; and a little 
more care, a little more nicety in the arrangement, 
would have rendered them as faultless as they are 
original. We cannot say that we are altogether 
satisfied with the taste which selected the two latter 
themes, but they are so forcibly handled, that our 
objections yield to our pleasure, and, if there be any 
thing inherently objectionable in the topic, the pure 
spirit of the author has subdued it to a tone as inof- 
fensive as it is attractive. Our notion is, that these 
three poems indicate resources of thought and imagi- 
nation which would not be suspected by those who 
confined their perusal only to the more fugitive 
portions of the volume; and, with this conviction, 
we make free to say to the author, that, dismissing 
his present ordinary themes, he ggust address him- 
self to severer tasks, and his fancy to more elaborate 
and audacious flights of song. We give, rather as 
a sample of the author’s verse than his Muse, the 
following free and fervent lyric: 


THE DEATH OF JASPER 
A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


’T was amidst a scene of blood, 
On a bright autumnal day, 
When misfortune like a flood, 
Swept our fairest hopes away ; 
’T was on Savannah’s plain, 
On the spot we love so well, 
Amid heapsof galiant slain, 
That the daring Jasper fell! 


He had borne him in the fight, 
Like a soldier in his prime, 
Like a bold and stalwart knight, 
Of the glorious olden time; 
And unharmed by sabre-blow, 
And untouch’d by leaden ball, 
He had battled with the foe, 
Till he heard the trumpet’s call. 


But he turned him at the sound, 
For he knew the strife was o’er, 
That in vain on freedom’s ground, 
Had her children shed their gore ; 
So he slowly turned away, 
With the remnant of the band, 








Who, amid the bloody iray, 
Ilad escaped the foeman’s hand. 


But his banner caught his eye, 
As it trailed upon the dust, 
And he saw his comrade die, 
kere he yielded up his trust, 
“To the rescue !”’ loud he cried, 
“To the rescue, gallant mén !’’ 
And he dashed into the tide 
Of the battle-stream again. 


And then fierce the contest rose, 
O’er its field of broider’d gold, 
And the blood of friends am foes, 
Stained alike its silken fole ; 
But unheeding wound and blow, 
He has snatched it midst the strife, 
Ile has borne that flag away, 
But its ransom is his life! 


“To my father take my sword,” 
Thus the dying hero said, 
“Tell him that my latest word, 
Was a blessing on his head ; 
That when death had seized my frame, 
And uplifted was his dart, 
That I ne’er forgot the name, 
That was dearest to my heart. 


“And tell her whose favor gave, 
This fair banner to our band, 
That I died its folds to save, 
From the foe’s polluting hand ; 
And let all my comrades hear, 
When my form lies cold in death, 
That their friend remained sincere, 
To his last expiring breath.” 


It was thus that Jasper fell, 
Neath that bright autumnal sky ; 
Has a stone been rear’d to tell 
Where he laid him down to die ? 
To the reseue, spirits bold! 
To the rescue, gallant men ! 
Let the marble page unfold 
All his daring deeds again ! 


This spirited national hymn has some irregulari- 
ties which we should like to see corrected. The 
line, 

’T was on Savannah's plain,” 
should read 
’T was upon Savannah’s plain,”’ 
to be musical. The closing line of the second verse 
should be made to convey more distinctly than it 
does, the idea of retreat. The “trumpet’s cail,” is 
usually understood to signify the summons to battle 
rather than to flight, though it certainly does both. 
There is an effort of the voice necessary in reading 
the first line of verse v.,—which somewhat impairs 
the earnest action of the lyric, and the free flow of 
sound which the key note demands. We should re- 
commend that, instead of 
“And then fierce the contest rose,”’ 
we should read, 
“Fiercely then the contest rose.” 
A similar aljration might be made, we think with 
advantage, at the opening of verse vii., 
‘‘And tell her whose favor gave.”’ 


We should prefer 


“Tell her, too, whose favor gave.” 
The fifth line of verse iii. is a feeble one and prosaic ; 
‘So he slowly turned away.” 
These, however, are minor defects, not shown to dis- 
parage the fine lyric in which they are found, but 
rather to show what small pains-taking would make 
it perfect. 
Te the poems of Robert M. Charlton, succeed 
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those of his brother, Thomas J. Charlton, a young 
physician who died at the early age of twenty- 
nine. In placing the specimens of verse which 
were written by him, before the public, Judge Charl- 
ton has rendered a brief but touching tribute to his 
memory. We are very far from thinking the verses 
of Dr. Charlton comparable to those of his brother, 
but will not endeavor to disturb, by criticism, the 
favorable impressions of friends and relatives. We 
give the followindls a fair sample of this portion of 
the volume: 
IN DREAM OF LIFE 
Vain dream of life! if unto thee 
We turn with fond and hopeful hearts, 
When all thy fond illusions flee, 
And every cherished joy departs, 


How can our souls such anguish bear, 
Nor feel the ban of dark despair! 


Can we in age dream o’er again 

The visions of sweet fancy’s reign ? 

Can we, when time has turned to dust 
The faithful hearts we used to trust, 
Bring back the feeling that we knew 

Of love unstained, and friendship true ? 
Vain hope! as well, when winter's breath 
Hath blighted nature’s sweets in death, 
May withered leaves grow green again, 
Or blooming flow’rets deck the plain. 


The volume is closed by two prose essays, an 
eulogy on the late Dr. John Cumming, of Savannah, 
who was lost in the steamer Pulaski, and a lecture 
delivered before the Georgia Historical Society, on 
the life and character of “Sergeant Jasper.” The 
first of these performances is a warm and affection- 
ate tribute to perished worth, in which the author, 
with much eloquence and beauty, describes the pro- 
gress of that fearful night, when, without a thought 
of danger, without a warning whether from heaven 
or earth or sea, so many proud, hopeful souls, were 
hurried into eternity. The “Lecture on Sergeant 
Jasper” is a theme of diiierent character, but one 
equally well calculated to provoke eloquence in the 
orator. Patriotism, valor,—the generous ardor of 
the noble heart—the audacious courage of the war- 
rior—the terrible melée, the sudden stroke of fate— 
these are the exciting topics which give animation 
to narrative, and justify the warmest enthusiasm of 
the speaker. The sketch of Judge Chariton is equal- 
ly pleasing and spirited, and worthy of the fine strain 
of song already selected from this volume, on the 
same subject. 





MACKEY’S MASONIC ADDREsS.* 

Dr. Mackey has given us, in this address, a very 
good summary of the history of magonic bodies. 
He has contented himself with trac their exis- 
tence to the time of Solomon, and disclaims all faith 
in those credulous historians of the craft who insist 
upon making masons of Adam and Eve—we say 
Eve, though we note the sound and conclusive ob- 
jections which the orator makes to the admission of 
the sex into the fraternity. The doctor pleasingly 
comments upon the virtues of masonry, its advan- 





* An Address, &c. before the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge 
of Ancient Free Masons, &c. on the Festival of St. John the 
Evangelist. Sy brother Albert G. Mackey,M,D. Charleston: 
1843. 
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tages and the noble names which, in every country, 
have adorned its annals. He has shown, in this per- 
formance, equal good taste and research; and we 
eee him on the happy care, with which, 

n dilating upon the merits of the craft, he has fore- 
des everything like extravagance;—a matter in 
which all masonic orators have not shown the sam 
sense of prudence and propriety; and, to some of 
whom, the example of Dr. M. in this particular, 
would be of great and salutary advantage. 


OATES’ INTEREST AND EXCHANGE TABLES.* 
We profess little or no proficiency in the difficult 


matters of interest nud exchange, and base our opin- 
ions on these subjects, when we express them, 
entirely on the assurances of other persons. Thus 


fortified, however, in the present instance, we do not 
scruple to express the belief that these tables of Mr. 
Oates will certainly, though perhaps gradually, su- 
percede all others in use. ‘They are constructed on 
a plan entirely new; afford, at a glance, the interest 
on any sum from one to ten thousand dollars, at 6, 
7 and 8 per cent.; for any period of time, from one 
day to ninety-four; from four to eleven months, and 
from one to six years. Separate portions of the 
work are devoted to a series of tables giving the 
value of domestic and sterling exchanges; the for- 
mer, for any sum from $1 to $10,000 at any rate of 
premium and discount;—and the latter, for any sum 
from £1 to £10,000. The work is cémmended as 
combining new and numerous advantages, by the 
most distinguished merchants and bankers in all the 
chief cities of the United-States. 


MESOPOTAMIA AND ASSYRIA.T 

WE are not acquainted with the former work of 
Mr. Fraser, the acconnt, historical and descriptive, 
of Persia. ‘That before us is devoted to the history 
of one of the regions most interesting, for many 
reasons, on the surface of theglobe. To the student 
of sacred history this volume will be an useful 
auxiliary, and to the general reader an instructive 
one. It is illustrated with maps and engravings, 
and we make no question will be as popular among 
the readers of the extensive miscellany in which we 
find it, as any of the former volumes. 





BRANDE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A work of usefulness and interest. The associ- 
ates of the editor, in the preparation of this compre- 
hensive a are all eee: of high rank in 


* Tables of Interest and Sacha, in which is shown the 
interest on any sum from $1 to $10,000, &c. Ky George Oates. 
1843. 

t Mesopotamia and Assyria from the earliest ages to the 
present time ; with illustrations of their natural history. By 
J. Baillie Fraser, Esq. [Family Library.]|—New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers,—1842. 

t An Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art, &c. 
General Editor, W. T. Brande, F. R.8. U. &G, New-York: 
Harper & Brothers.—[{Published in numbers. ] 
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the communities of English letters and science. 
Judging from the perusal of one or two of the arti- 
cles, which, in a Cyclopedia, is perhaps, the only 
way in which we can judge, we should say that it 
promises to supply numerous deficiencies in every 
library. The information given, is equally ccn- 
densed and copious; and thus published, in a style 
at once elegant and cheap, we are very sure that the 
work must find an equally extensive and prompt 
circulation. It is one of the cheap issues of Harper 
& Broihers—in numbers of 112 pages,—at 25 cents; 
the whole to be completed in twelve parts. 


HOLDEN’S LECTURE.* 

A very sensible discourse; one of those perform- 
ances of the time, educed by the times, in which the 
endeavor is made to enforce, by proper i!lustrations, 
the great moral law which commands labor. These 
lessons are spreading,—thanks, say we, to the disas- 
ters of our time. Until these disasters came, where 
was American morality—industry—modesty—pa- 
tience and propriety. The time is very wholesome, 
if very annoying, which humbles the insolence of 
the speculator, abridges profligacy, enforces labor, 
and teaches us once more to reiurn to those slow 
processes of fortune-making, which we deserted for 
royal roads. A few years ago, and such grave les- 
sons which Mr. Holden undertakes to teach, and 
which most persons are now wiiling to believe, 
would have been laughed at as the prosings of antiqua- 
ted dulness,—the drivellings of the superannuated, 
who linger, sometimes in the way, unnecessarily 
Jong upon the stage. We had marked for extract a 
passage in this address, but we have no room for it. 
Bating a little too much exuberance of style—a too 
frequent disposition to deal in lofty and set terms,— 
and the Lecture is a very creditable performance. 


MECKLENBURG MONUMENT. 

We have before us the “Memorial of the Meck- 
lenburg Monumental Association,” to the Assembly 
of North-Carolina, at its last session, praying for in- 
corporation. The object of the association is “the 
erection of a suitable monument in the town of Char- 
lotte, commemorative of the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence, on the 20th May, 1775.” 

We all have heard something of this Declaration 
of Independence, and it is now, we believe, put be- 
yond doubt or cavil, that Mr. Jefferson was indebted 
to this document for some of the most admirable pas- 
sages, or the hints of them, contained in the more 
famous instrument which he submitted, a year after, 
for the adoption of the Continental Congress. The 
dispute engendered by the claims of these respective 
papers, among the friends of their authors, has not 
unfrequently degenerated into mere abuse and bitter- 
ness. For ourselves, we can readily understand that 
Mr. Jefferson may have caught from it his leading 
ideas, on a like subject; yet, in the rapid excite- 


* Lecture read before the Raleigh Mechanics’ Associati 
William W. Holden, Esq. Raleigh: 1843. ssociation, by 
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ments in which he lived at that time, and the numer- 
ous papers which he must have examined, he may 
very well have forgotten the fact, and supposed the 
matter entirely his own. We may add that, with 
his reputation, won by his unquestionable merits, it 
is scarcely to be supposed that he would wilfully 
meditate the taking, for his own, the plumes which 
so honorably decorate the brows of another. Enter- 
taining this opinion, however, we do not deny the 
awkward position to which he h@@been reduced, by 
the testimony adduced by his Opponcuis in reference 
to thissubject. Butitis no purpose of ours to re- 
open this vexed question. A more pleasing and pa- 
triotic duty awaits us; and we cordially encourage 
our meimorialists in the laudable purpose which they 
havein hand. The event which they would cele- 
brate is indeed a noble one, and they would be un- 
just to themselves, not less than to their worthy an- 
cestors, if they suffered it to sleep longer in oblivion. 
The affair of Bunker Hill, great and glorious as it 
was, was yet only the defence of their firesides by an 
outraged people,—a duty so obvious, and of such 
home and heart appeal, that it needs not the orator, 
nor the monument, to make its example followed in 
every region where the dear value of home is under- 
stood. ‘The Mecklenburg Declaration—that of a 
feeble colony—suspicious of wrong, “snufling tyran- 
ny in every tainted breeze,” and resolutely advan- 
cing, even without the co-operation of her sister co- 
lonies, to anticipate the purpose of the enemy, was 
the fruit of a sublimer courage. How much of the 
feeling, by which the people of America were prepar- 
ed for the thought, of emancipation from foreign op- 
pression, was due to this Mecklenburg Declaration, 
may be conjectured, though it should forever remain 
unsaid. 


From this Memorial we take a single passage. 
The document concludes with a prayer for an ap- 
propriation. We know not whether it has been ob- 
tained, nor what progress has been made in taking 
up subscriptions, but such a purpose should not fail, 
and we trust will not. 


‘“‘FTuman beings,’ said an eloquent orator at the 
Jaying of the corner stone of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, ‘are composed not of reason only, but of ima- 
gination and sentiment; and that is neither wasted 
or misapplied, which is appropriated to giving right 
direction to sentiments, and opening the proper 
springs of feeling in the human heart.’ In rearing 
this monument at the very spot where the first Decla- 
ration of Independence was made, we direct the 
mind by an a object, to the great moral causes 
that produc&Mour Revolution, to the noble daring 
and chivalric patriotism by which it was achieved, 
and tothe numberless blessings that have flowed down 
unto us by its happy consummation. 

“Before this monument, hoary age may pause and 
rejoice in the fruit of his labors, and from it youth 
receive the inspirations of patriotism, as shown forth 
in their glorious examples, and thus vow to emulate 
their career. In the language of the orator, above 
alluded to, ‘we wish that this column, rising towards 
Heaven, amid temples dedicated to God, may pro- 
duce in all minds, a pious feeling of dependence and 
gratitude. Let it arise until it meet the sun in his 


coming, let the earliest light of the morning gild it, 
and parting day linger and play on its summit.’” 
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ODD FELLOWS MAGAZINE. 


Opp-FELLOWsHIP must certainly be good fellow- 
ship, in some one or other of the many senses of the 
phrase, for it is otherwise difficult to account for the 
wonderful popularity of the institution. It seems 
destined to regenerate and re-establish the decaying 
orders of masonry, and with a new spirit and new 
materials, replenish the depths of a seemingly ex- 
hausted fountain. We have no doubt, indeed, from 
present aspects, that this novel order, with so queer 
a name, will finally, and in no long time, absorb all 
other bodies of masons. It has the vigor of youth 
and the charm of novelty to recommend it. If we 
say nothing of its other virtues, it is simply, because, 
in our ignorance of its principles, we have nothing 
elsetosay. But it promises charity, peace and good 
will to all men, and the very promise is, to a certain 
extent, a guaranty for, as it is a tribute to, virtue. 
Here is a magazine, fancifully denominated the 
Rainbow, entirely devoted to this order. We pre- 
sume that the shape of the Rainbow, suggests this 
title—these arch adepts in building always having 
an eye to airy as well as solid workmanship. ‘The 
Rainbow,” the motto of which, is “Friendship, Love 
and Truth,” is really a very showy and creditable 
magazine. It is published in New-York at only 12} 
cents a number, is neatly printed and illustrated by 
engravings. The contents are pleasing, spirited and 
tasteful. Who the editor is we do not know, but we 
take for granted, from one of his articles, respecting 
the Magnolia, that he is a person of equal liberality 
and judgment. Wetake shame to ourselves for not 
having acknowledged his merit and civilities before. 


THE LITERARY AGE. 
A wirerary and scientific journal, conducted by 
Reynell Cotes, M. D., Philadelphia. The editor, 


though opposed to slavery, takes the proper ground 
in regard to abolition. 





MISCELLANY. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


Our humble merits have found their way to the 
Continent of Europe, and we are proposed an ex- 
change with foreign magazines of reputation even so 
far as Geneva. Tho’ confidentin the inherent merits of 
our stock, as preserving still, though less actively 
employed perhaps, all the original endowments of 
our ancestry, in quite as full perfection as possessed 
by our brethren beyond the water, still we cannot be 
insensible to any interest which they may express in 
our progress and development. It is, perhaps, the 
greatest error which the English could commit, to 
show so little solicitude of this nature, or a solici- 
tude of that sort only which busies itself in seeking 
for the infected spots, the dark aspects and humilia- 
ting forms in our mental condition. We trust that 
our contribuiors of the South will be quickened to 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


activity and endeavor, by the consciousness that we 
are laying monthly before the minds of contempora- 
ry Europe the proofs, whether high or humble, of our 
domestic intellect. We should prefer to suggest a 
sufficient native incentive to their endeavors, but are 
not unwilling in this manner to refer to a foreign 
one. Let our poets, in particular, who are too fre- 
quently loose and common-place, recollect, that a 
lovely gem in English verse, may come back to their 
eyes ina French or German setting,—may rise to 
fame in a foreign empire, and be borne on the wings 
of triumphant inusic thro’ the saloons of Weimar or 
Parisian taste and beauty. We shall encourage 
these foreign exchanges with this hope in particular, 
as also, that we may be able, from time to time, to 
report on the progress of letters in other parts. We 
shall send our work hereafter to any publication, of 
which we may be advised, from the pages of which 
we might gather materials, or to which we might 
suggest them. 


ROCCO OF NAPLES. 


ples, are a numerous class; and exercise considera- 
ble influence over the lazzaroni of that city. Ofone 
of them,—Rocco, a Dominican,—they tell many sto- 
ries, witty sayings and happy allusions, which would 
fill volumes. Take a couple of samples, which are 
as clever of their kind as we ever remember to have 
seen. 


f Tue mendicant friars, or street preachers, of Na- 


“One day preaching in the market-place, he said 
to his audience, which was very large, “I will this 
day see whether you truly repent of your sins.” 
Thereupon he commenced a most terrible discourse 
that brought all the people to their knees. While in 
this position, gnashing their teeth, beating their 
breasts, and putting on all the usual external signs 
of the keenest contrition,—he suddenly cried out, 
‘Now, you who truly repent of your sins, hold up 
your hands.’ There was not one present who did 
not immediately stretch out botharms. ‘Holy Arch- 
angel Michael!’ then exclaimed Rocco; ‘thou who 
with tay adamantine sword standest by the judgment 
seat of God, hew me off every hand that has been 
raised up hypocritically.” Instantly, every hand 
dropped, and gave occasion to the preacher to pour 
forth a fresh torrent of invective against an audience 
so ful! of sin and hypocrisy.” 

“Once, engaged ina discussion with a Spaniard, 
Rocco silenced him by stoutly asserting that there 
was not a single Spanish saint in heaven. The 
Castilian was startled at such an unexpected decla- 
ration; but our Neapolitan friar maintained the truth 
of his assertion. ‘A few,’ he said, ‘were let in at first, 
but they smoked so many segars that the Madonna 
and the other holy virgins were fairly sick; so Saint 
Peter set his wits to work to find out how he might 
eect rid of such disagreeable guests. He sent a crier 
into every part of heaven, to proclaim that a bull- 
fight was to be held outside of the gate. ‘Thereupon, 
every Spanish saint, without exception, ran off to 
see the show; and when they were all out, St. Peter 
banged the gate too, and took care never to let a 
Spaniard in again.’ ” 

Rocco lived to a good old age. At eighty years, 
and suffering from the gout, his wit was unsubdued. 
He was greatly in favor with Ferdinand the First, 


and the dread of the police. His posthumous fame 
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is such, that if his witty things could Le collected 
they would fill volumes. 





YHEATRICALS—FAUSTUS. 

We witnessed at our theatre, the presentation 
lately of a new legendary drama, on the traditionary 
subjcet of Faustus,—a theme handled ably by Mar- 
lowe, and philosophically and with consummate art 
by Goethe. The piece in question, seemed to have 
been drawn in part from each of these two sources, 
without partaking much of the character of either. It 
begins with the philosophies of Goethe, and ends 
with a taste of similar horrors to those which thrill 
us in Marlowe. From all that we could gather of 
the dialogue, we should say that it was tolerably 
well put together, but not such a work as would re- 
ward perusal in the closet. It was neither Goethe, 
nor Marlowe, except in parts. Occasionally, we 
caught a line or passage which seemed borrowed 
from the former, but the theft was generally so inge- 
niously hid away amongst the unquestionable chat- 
tels of the thief, that we could not be certain for a 
moment of the doubtful property. The manufac; 
ture was very well done; the language adapted 
to the objects of the artist, which was to make a fine 


spectacle. In this he succeeded. ‘The scenery was 
effective, and some of it very fine and showy. The 
scene in Venice was particularly imposing. The 


piece was well received, and went off with applause. 

The manager, we may here remark, seems bent 
upon the only policy which can revive the theatre— 
the introduction of new pieces. Novelty is deman- 
ded in this, as in every other department of the arts. 
Several new pieces have been brovght forward un- 
der his management during the season; among them 
“De Montalt,” by Mr. James W. Simmons; and the 
“Battle of Fort Moultrie,” by another gentleman of 
Charleston. We have been able to see neither of 
these pieces. 


PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS. 

WE owe to the proprietor, through Mr. Howe, his 
agent in Charleston, our thanks fora copy of a neat 
engraving of the several Presidents of the United 
States, happily grouped together around a full length 
of the chief and first among them, George Washiug- 
ton. The portraits, compared with original pictures 
of acknowledged truthfulness, are justly drawn and 
very neatly done, and the whole group, fancifully 
framed in wood, makes a neat decoration for the 
walls of library or office. 





CORRECTION. 


Dr. Stevens writes us from Savannah,—‘In look- 
ing over the article, ‘Revolutionary Incidents,’ (last 
number,) I found a mistake, which requires correc- 
tion. On page 110, second column, it is stated that 


Joseph Habersham ‘made his own father a prisoner 
of war, at the same time that he seized Sir James 
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Wright.’ This is not so. The Hon. James Haber- 
sham, President of his Majesty’s Council in Geor- 
gia, left the province for his health in the spring of 
1775, with two of his sons, and died at New-Bruns- 
wick in New-Jersey, on the 28th August of the same 
year ;—whilst the seizure of Sir James Wright did 
not take place till the afternoon of the 28th January, . 


776.” 





COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON. 


This subject called for a brief remark in our last 
number, while speaking of the engraved view of the 
city presented in a former issue. A friend brings to 
our notice the following table of exports in the year 
1739. In the Historical Collections may be found 
several tables of a similar kind, but of later periods. 


EXPORTS. 
Rice, - - - - - 71,484 barrels. 
Pitch, - - - - ~ - Bie * 
Turpentine, . 4 .S - * 
Tar, - soe er st - es 
Deer Skins, - - - - - 559 hhds. 
Loose Skins, unpacked, - 1,196 


Indian Corn and Peas, - . - 20,165 bushels. 
Pine and cypress timber and planks, 209,190 feet. 


Cedar Boards, - - - - 3,200 
Shingles, - - - - - 42,600 
Cask staves, - - - - - 56,821 


Tanned leather, - - : - 1,535 hides. 


Rosin, - - - - . . 45 barrels. 
Sassafras, - . - - - 4 1-2 tons. 

Beefand Pork, - - - - 539 barrels. { 
Potatoes, - - - - - 790 bushels. ; 


Cleared outward, 238 ships and vessels. 


RUFFIN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


We had prepared an article on the Westover 
Manuscripts published by Mr. Ruffin, and made a 
brief notice of that gentleman’s excellent work on 
Calczreous Manures, which we regret to find exclu- 
ded,—on account of the great length of some of our 
extracts from the former work,—from our present 
issue. 


JUDGE LONGSTREET. 


Circumstances have persuaded the author of Geor- 
gia Scenes, to substitute another sketch in place of 
the one promised ina previous number. We trust, 
however, to place it before our readers in due order. 
We are glad to learn that our amiable and excellent 
correspondent has recovered, or is fast recovering, 
his former health. 





DEFERRED ARTICLES, 


Papers on Norman’s Yucatan, Matthews’ Puffer 
Hopkins, and other publications, prepared for the 
present, are unavoidably deferred to a future num- 
ber. 





